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WHITE EMBDEN GEESE 


Goose farming is attracting more and more attention, as the profits of growing young geese for market poultry became evident. 
One grower ciaims that a good breeding goose is as profitable as a milch cow. The industry has received special attention on the 
R I coast, also in some parts of the middle west and southwest. The beautiful birds shown in the illustration belong to the Pollard 
strain of Embdens. They are full breasted with square-built, substantial bodies, large size, tall with erect carriage, and snow-white 
plumage. They are not usually rated so good layers as some of the other breeds, but some growers consider them as prolific as any. 
The standard weight is 20 Ibs for ganders and 18 Ibs for the full grown female. 
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THE BUMPER HAY CROP OF 1898 


Our Final Report Shows Large Yield and 
Good Average Quality--A Favorable 
Season from Start to Finish--Prices 


and Outlook. 

With a full acreage and unusually favor- 
able climatic conditions, the hay crop of 
1898 could not be other than a very large 
one. This fact has been already shown in 
earlier reports in these columns, and is 
now confirmed, our special exhaustive in- 
vestigation just completed resulting in an 
estimate of yield slightly exceeding last 
year’s nearly record-breaking- total. There 
is apparent a total crop of 68,000,000 tons 
from an area of 44,000,000 acres, an average 
yield of 1.55 tons. This may be compared 
with our ’97 estimate of 67,150,000 tons, and 
the smaller government figures of 61 mil- 
lions. The present crop ig thus only a lit- 
tle greater in tonnage than last year, but 
there is a marked difference in the average 
quality. As shown in our final report last 
year, much of the ’97 crop was badly field 
damaged; this year farmers were very. gen- 
elally favored with good weather for hay, 
not only for the growth and development 
of the grass, but also at har- 
vest time. As a result there is 
an unusually large amount of good hay 
in Stack and mow, and liberal quantities 
now being baled for present and later mar- 


Kets. 
HAY CROP OF 1898 BY STATES. 


[Last three figures (000’s) omitted.] 


Yield p Tons Govt 

AcTe€S acre,tons 1898 1897 1897 

NE, 3,543 1.7 6,200 6,314 4,312 
, & A 4,281 1.75 7,490 7,842 6,010 
Pa, 2,637 1.60 4,219 4,653 3,690 
O, 1,693 1.40 2,370 3,152 2,620 
Mich, 1,286 1.40 1,800. 2,489 2,101 
Ind 1,611 1.45 2,334 2,601 2,400 
lll, 2,099 1.60 3,358 2,756 2,602 
W Va, 475 1.40 665 576 681 
y, 362 1.60 579 476 410 
Tenn, 319 1.35 426 420 409 
Mo, 2,28: 1.50 3,424 2,998 2,546 
Kan, 3,613 1.50 5,430 4,427 4,064 
Neb, 2,057 1.40 2,880 3,461 3,070 
N D, 459 1.50 690 52 621 
SD, 2,160 1.35 2,888 2,540 2,358 
Wis, 1,593 1.50 2,389 2,010 1,972 
Minna, 1,7 1.55 2,735 2,652 2,379 
la, 4,989 1.75 8,372 7,70 6,711 
Tex, SAT 1.60 555 421 427 
Ark, 163 1.70 277 2 186 
Cal, 1,631 1.40 2,283 2,594 2,716 
Ore, 591 1,80 1,063 1,005 1,088 
Wash, 298 1.86 536 496 657 
Others, 3,766 1.35 5,084 4,661 6,634 
Total, 44,021 1.55 68,047 67,150 60,664 
1897, 43,978 1.53 67,150 a -_ 
#1896, 43,259 1.36 58,832 — _— 
1895, 44,000 1.10 48,000 _ _— 
1894, 48,000 1.10 53,000 i _ 


*Government estimate. 

So generally good has proved the crop 
that it is scarcely necessary to individualize 
states. Renorts from our correspondents, 
including farmers and country buyers, are 
notably uniform in their agreement as to 
liberal rate of yield and general excellence 
in quality. In some states there was the 
usual interruption at harvest time through 
rains, and some reports indicdte positive 
damage through this cause. But in the 
main the crop was secured in good shape, 
and the generous distribution of moisture 
late in July and through August has re- 
sulted in a fine second growth, portions of 
this being cut here and there, elsewhere in- 
suring satisfactory autumn pasturage. This 
is essentially true of the region east of the 
Rocky mountains. Utah has secured splen- 
did crops of alfalfa, many farmers cutting 
for the third time, this being also true in a 
measure in Col, while Cal suffered mater- 
ially through drouth, and there is a scarcity 
of hay throughout many portions of .the 
state, resulting in dealers looking elsewhere 
for their supply, local farmers holding for 
higher prices. 

THE GREAT HAY SECTIONS 
of the central and middle states, which fur- 
nish so large a part of the marketable sup- 
ply, have fared well, but prices to farmers 
are necessarily low. Michigan and Ind 
secured excellent crops and a good after- 
math is noted. In portions of Ohio the 
weather was unfavorable at harvest, and 


HAY 


some hay was damaged by rain. One of 
our reporters, operating in Clinton, Highland 
and Clark counties, writes us the acreage is 
smaller than usual, probably 75 per cent of 
an average, but quality better, with per- 
haps 70 per cent of the crop secured No l 
hay; Pa has a good crop in spite of some 
being spoiled at harvest; Wis large tonnage 
has been put up in good condition, and so 
with Minn where considerable quantities 
have been threshed for clover and timothy 
seed, yielding satisfactorily. Since the har- 
vest in S D, rainfall has served to keep 
the prairies green, and on the ranges the 
grass has ground-cured in fine condition. Il- 
linois, Ia, Neb and states further south 
make reports of the same general tenor, 
and the territory south of the Ohio river 
had good growing weather in the main, 
but possibly too much rain at harvest time. 
Wet weather delayed haying in portions of 
N E, but in the aggregate a large crop has 
been secured, and recent frequent showers 
have done much to make a splendid sec- 
ond growth of grass. 
THE HIGH RATE OF YIELD, 

In a great many instances the rate of 
yield has been fully 2 tons per acre, al- 
though a light outturn in certain sections 
has cut down the general average to about 
1% tons. This, however, is high compared 
with an average for a long series of years 
prior to ’96; the average rate of yield in "95 
and ’94 was 1.1 tons, and during the early 
90s and late 80s 1.2 to 1.3 tons. Our returns 
indicate that a liberal proportion will aver- 
age No 1 in quality. This is particularly 
true of Ill, Ind, Mo, Kan and the northwest, 
while the proportion is smaller in O, Mich 
and much of N E, although even here there 
is plenty of excellent hay. 

As shown in our little table, indicative 
rather than exhaustive, present prices are 
lew. For No 1 timothy $8 is practically the 
outside price paid to farmers in any of 
the heavy central and middle hay states, 
while our returns from the west and north- 
west point to low figures for both tame and 
wild grasses. In fact in a very large number 
of counties farmers are only offered 4@6 per 
ten for No 1 timothy, and 3@4 for No 1 
clover. While there is the usual disposition 
on the part of many farmers to hold at cur- 
rent low prices, others are disposing oftheir 
surplus, and fair activity is the rule in 
primary markets. Among the big city deal- 
ers and wholesale trade generally, the un- 
dertone is one-of bearishness, with »uyers 
and consumers indifferent, and no disposi- 
tion to purchase beyond immediate require- 
ments. Offerings of new hay at all leading 
centers are ample, and show general excel- 
lence of quality, with freedom from weeds 
and other foreign matter, possessing good 
color. With so much good hay on the mar- 
ket, poor to common grades must necessar- 
ily go begging. Buyers can readily secure 
really good to choice hay at moderate 
prices, and therefore neglect everything 
else. The under grades should be utilized 
at home rather than forced upon mar- 
kets perhaps already overcrowded. To the 
favorably situated farmer who is so for- 
tunate as to have stock cattle or sheep, 
there is thus good opportunity to feed freely 
these medium grades, converting them into 
profitable beef and mutton. 

CONDITIONS IN SOME LEADING HAY STATES. 
State *Quality ——Pricegs to farmers——, 


No 1 tim No icio Mixed 
WY, Better $4.50@8.00 $2.00@5.00 3.00@5.00 
Pa, Good 4.00@8.00 3.00@4.50 ¥0ge 50 
. Better 4.50@7.00 3.00@6.00 3.00@6.50 
Mich, Good 5.00@7.00 $.00@5.00 4,00@5.00 
Ind, Good 4.00@8.00  3.00@6.00 3.00@6.00 
lll, Good 4.00@6.00 3.50@ 4.00 3.00@4.50 
*Compared with an average year. Prices to 


farmers for hay in the stack. 


Careful Hay Grading Important. 





What grade or quality of hay does a cer- 
tain-market want? Call-it what you wil, 
but to find this out and cater to that de- 
mand is necessary to success. Rules should 
be constructed or construed in accordance 
with the necessity of the trade. It is per- 


fectly plain that No 1 hay does not bring 
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$14 and 18 as the case may be because jt 


is called Nol hay. It is not the name thar 
brings the price, it is the hay. It woulgq 
bring 14 just the same if you called it No 
27. The difficulty lies in the fact that tne 
supply of hay is far in excess of the qe. 
mand. It seems clear then that we must 
find a new market for our surplus Stock, 
and naturally turn to the possibility op 
meeting Canada, in fact all competitors tn 
exporting hay. This means low priced hay, 
er prices that will secure the trade. In 


this way we may find a demand that wily 
absorb our supply. In this connection win 
it not be wise to abandon the fallacy of 
high priced hay? In exporting grain we 
have been able to meet all competition, 
and if we would move our hay in this chan- 
nel we must meet our competitors in price 
and grades. If we are in a position to ado 
this, we will have found a solution to the 
dissatisfaction and _ loss lately attending 
the hay trade.—[{J. H. Clendennin, Balti» 
more. 

One of the principal difficulties In buy: 
ing hay and the lack of discrimination in 
grades quite often occurs from the famil- 
iarity of the buyer with the farmer. Tho 
hope of gaining favor, and buying his hayin 
the future (almost always competing with 
a rival buyer), influences the buyer to take 
the hay at a price his judgment forbias, 
tren after that, hoping to come out even 
at least, writes to his commission merchant 
acknowledging that he paid too much, ana 
asking to be helped out. 

Another cause is incompetent or reckless 
egents as buyers. Many of them know 
a real nice lot of hay when they see it, 
but cannot discriminate closely on the In- 
termediate grades, which not only requires 
good sound judgment, but quite a good deal 


of experience. Another serious fault is 
buying hay in the car by sample at the 
door, being able to see only about ten bales. 


While the ten bales exposed may be No y, 
the other 80 or 90 bales may be No 3. It Is 


a common occurrence to receive a car of 
hay invoiced A No 1 and fini No 1 hay at 
the door of the car and the remainder Nos 


and this often so damaged as to be harda- 
ly worth charges for transportation.—[E. A. 
Dillenbeck, New York City. 
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Harvesting and Storing Potatoes. 





Potatoes can be dug at any time after 
trey have matured, which is usually when 
the tops have dried up completely. Do not 
attempt the work while the ground is wet, 
for soil will adhere to the tubers and cause 
much annoyance. If the ground is in the 
right condition the potatoes will come out 
clean and ready for storing after exposure 
to the air for a few hours. They will keep 
much better than if dug when the ground 
is wet. 

The method of digging will depend large- 
ly upon the acreage. For small patches 
a potato fork with four broad tines in the 
hands of a strong man is the most econom- 
ical. Especially is this true where the 
soil is sandy or light and is easily worked. 
‘ Where a half acre or so is grown an or- 
dinary breaking plow is very satisfactory. 
Use two horses and the first time through 
the row split it about in the middle. Pick 
up the potatoes that have been exposed, 
then turn over the other half of the row, 
throwing the soil in the opposite direction. 
After the field has been treated in this way 
harrow thoroughly with a straight toothed 
harrow, picking up the potatoes that are 
thus brought to the surface. This is prob- 
ably the most common method of digging 
employed by the average farmer. Of course, 
some of the potatoes are covered and lost, 
but the cheapness of the process more 
than offsets this. 

Where potatoes are grown upon a large 
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scale some of the one horse diggers with 
metal point and rods for moldboard can be 
profitably employed. The large diggers 
drawn by four horses work well and should 
be considered by commerical growers. The 
tubers are brought to’ the surface where 
they can be easily picked up. An attach- 
ment for running the potatoes directly into 
the sack or wagon is not practicable, for 
the reason that they must dry for a little 
while before putting together in bulk. 

Without question the best plan is to sort 
before storing. Remove all the small or 
unsalable potatoes and store by themselves. 
If scale or rot is present throw out all af- 
fected specimens. Some recommend dust- 
ing the potatoes with air slacked lime to 
prevent rotting in storage, but this plan has 
not been thoroughly tested and should not 
be tried except on a small scale. A home 
made sorter can be easily constructed by 
taking the bottom out of a long narrow 
box and substitute slats an inch wide 
sufficiently far apart to allow the small 
pctatoes to pass through. Cylindrical sort- 
ers can be purchased and are satisfactory. 

The ideal place for storing potatoes is a 
cool cellar, where the temperature can be 
kept around 40 degrees F. This is often 
difficult to secure. Place in bins, which are 
at least a foot from the cellar wall and six 
inches off the floor to permit of free cir- 
culation of air. It is absolutely necessary 
that the storage place be perfectly dark. 
The easiest way to get them from the field 
is to pick them into bushel boxes or crates 


No. if 


made of some~very light material. These 
are easily handled and prevent unneces- 
sary bruising. 

Where a cellar is not available, pitting in 
the open field answers nicely.- Select a 
Cry spot that is well drained. Excavate 
about six inches, put in the potatoes as 
picked from the field, heap up well and 
cover with about a foot of straw or forest 
leaves. Throw on about six inches of soil 
and allow them to remain until freezing 
weather begins, then add earth until the 
covering is about three feet deep or suf- 
ficient to keep out all frost. Potatoes stored 
in this manner usually keep well but are 
more difficult to get at when wanted for 
home use or for market. 





Tendencies in the Milk Trade—The ex- 
tent to which the consumption of milk is 
on the increase, not only in large cities, but 
in towns and villages throughout the coun- 
try, the greater efficiency of milk inspectors 
in cities, the effort which farmers and oth- 
ers are making to produce,a better quality 
of milk—all combine to give the consum- 
ing public more confidence than ever before 
in milk as a general article of food. The 
increasing attention that is being given to 
the science of foods is also educating peo- 
ple to the fact that a quart of milk yields 
more actual nutriment than can be obtain- 
ed for the same price in almost any other 
form. A marked tendency in the milk busi- 
ness is for producers to get closer to con- 
sumers, and to do away with middlemen. 
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HARVESTING POTATOES ON A LARGE SCALE NEAR DENVER, COL 


The potato area in Colorado is comparatively limited, but the soil and climate are such that tubers of the very finest quality 
are produced, finding a ready sale in the most discriminating markets of the United States. The yield for the state ranges from 
four to six millions bushels per annum. The crop where grown on a commercial scale is planted, cultivated, dug and sorted by 
machinery. The illustration represents a digging and sorting outfit at work in the field. Colorado potatoes in certain seasons in- 
vade our eastern markets and compete strongly with best stock from N Y. Pa, Mich and Ohio. 
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Do Not Pasture Meadows in Autumn, 
ELIAS F. BROWN, MICHIGAN. 





There is no time of tke year When we 
farmers should be more careful of our next 
year’s hay crop than just now. It is an old 
practice and a bad one which some of us 
have followed for generations, of turning 
stock into the meadow just as soon as the 
hay is well secured. I have found from re- 
peated trials that it causes a loss in the 
long run and no longer sanction such meth- 
ods. Of course, every dry year pasture 
gets short in July, August and September, 
so when the farmer sees a good living for 
his stock in his newly mown meadow it is 
a great temptation to turn them in, and in 
nine cases out of 10 in goes the stock. 

How much better would it be if farmers 
would only get into the habit of sowing 
plenty of fodder corn early in the spring 
and summer, having it to use at this time 
of year when it is so much needed and so 
well liked by the stock. No doubt in some 
sections nearly all farmers have _ been 
taught the result of pasturing meadows in 
the fall from experience, but in parts of 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana I have observ- 
ed that farmers are pasturing their mead- 
ows. The ground is so bare when winter 
sets in that much damage is done to the 
unprotected plant roots. 

The best crop of mixed hay I ever had 
Was on a new seeding. After the wheat 
was cut several showers brought forth the 
seeding to such an extent that several 
neighbors warned me that if I did not cut 
and remove this second growth from the 
field it would smother out the plant life and 
ruin the crop for the coming season. From 
what I had read on the subject I was led 
to believe that no damage wouldresult from 
letting it remain, but on the other hand, 
great and lasting results would be accom- 
plished toward the rebuilding of soil fer- 
tility. Had this surplus crop been harvest- 
ed it would have made two tons of hay per 
acre; so you can see that it was a large 
amount of green stuff to let go back on the 
ground. In the spring I rolled down the 
dead clover and what other grasses there 
were (it should have been cut in the fall) 
and got the best crop in my experience. 

This was not the end, however, of so 
great a nourishing crop. To-day this same 
field produces the best crops on my farm, 
and American Agriculturist readers may be 
sure that hereafter what growth comes 
after the first cutting (June clover except- 
ed), either from wheat, oats or hay it will 
remain on the ground for two purposes— 
one, the rebuilding of the soil and the other, 
winter protection. 





Fall Plowing Best for Dry Weather. 


T. H. DITTS, KENTUCKY. 





During the autumn of 1896 I broke up 30 
acres of wheat stubble about eight inches 
deep and left it until spring. As soon as it 
was dry enough to harrow in April I pul- 
verized the top to the depth of about four 
inches and planted the field to corn in 
check rows. It came irregularly on ac- 
count of the cold weather, but I finally got 
a good stand and commenced to plow with 
walking cultivator as soon as the rows 
could be followed. It was plowed four 
times with the cultivator. The last plow- 
ing ‘vas done ahout July I, just when’ the 
drouth set in. There was not visible a 
handful of weeds in the whole field and the 
top soil was as loose and pliable as one 
could desire. Now after one of the severest 
and most protracted drouths ever expe- 
riencedinthiscountry.Iam gathering about 
15 bu of corn, most of it sound but 
small eared, to the acre, instead of 50 bu, 
which the same preparation had given be- 
fore. 

Notwithstanding the small yield to the 
acre I feel as though I had learned a profit- 
able lesson, which will in the future pay me 
more than the cost of this crop of corn. 

Just across a fence from this field I 
in clover 
This field 


plowed another that had been 
end grass for about seven years, 
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was prepared as near like the other as I 
could determine and was cultivated about 
as well, but I am gathering only about 10 
bu of corn to the acre instead of 40 or 50. 
I really thought this last field would give 
the best yield on account of the long rest. 
The difference in the field in fall breaking 
over the spring breaking according 
to my opinion is wholly due to 
the packing of the soil by the winter and 
heavy spring rains, thus enabling’ the 
coarse litter at the bottom of the furrow 
to not only absorb water, but to hold it like 
a sponge and give it out slowly. 

The cultivator did not disturb the soil 
more than about four inches in either field, 
but the litter in the field that was spring 
fallowed got as wet as the other, but being 
more loose and open gave the mois- 
ture away faster. This latter field fired 
badly, but the autumn plowed field remain- 
ed green and dried up gradually. Hereto- 
fore I did fall breaking solely to forward 
my spring work, but from now on I expect 
to break all the corn land I can in the 
autumn, believing I can get a better yield 
any year than from spring breaking, and 
some of my neighbors are doing the same 
after watching this field grow during the 
protracted drouth. 





Watering Trees in Autumn, 
M. L. MORTON, MINNESOTA, 





Perhaps many will think that the fall of 
the year is not the proper time to water 
trees, but the fact is it is much more im- 
portant that orchard land should be thor- 
oughly flooded during autumn than at any 
other season, especially if the latter part 
of the summer and early autumn has been 
extremely dry. If the ground is allowed to 
freeze about the trees without the applica- 
tion of moisture, the chances are life will 
be extinct by the following spring. There 
is a great deal of talk about dry summers 
killing ornamental and fruit trees. In my 
opinion it is not the dry summer, but the 
lack of moisture just before the ground 
freezes. This being the case, late autumn 
is the time to water, and by so doing the 
trees will come out in good shape in the 
spring and make a satisfactory growth. If 
allowed to freeze up dry, the severe cold 
during the winter impoverishes the trees 
and next spring they are puny and sickly 
with not sufficient vitality left to carry 
them through the summer. 

The best way to apply the water with 
the least waste is to select a solid stick of 
timber two feet long and about four inches 
in diameter and sharpen one end to a point 
tapering back to within six inches of the 
top. Drive this down about 18 inches close 
to the main root of the tree. Remove it 
and fill the hole with water. Repeat every 
evening until the roots are thoroughly 
soaked. The hole should be covered with 
a stone to prevent evaporation and filling 
up. After the process is completed fill the 
hole with earth. The best time for doing 
this work is the latter part of October or 
the first week in November. This may 
seem like a great deal of work, but it is 
better to do this than to see groves and or- 
chards die. 





More About Corn Fodder—I was very 
much interested in an article in 
a recent issue on curing corn in 
the shock. I think, however, many 
would miss calculations if they wait 
until the corn turns yellow at the bottom, 
for in many fields it never turns that color. 
I do not believe there is a better all-round 
rule than to cut when the corn is fully glaz- 
ed. The fodder will be just right at that 
time and the corn in its prime. Curing will 
depend upon the season, size of the shock 
and the location of the land, as on moist 
land there will be great difficulty in curing. 
[A. A. Southwick. 





A Soil is a mixture of broken rocks and 
decaying vegetable matter in which plants 
grow and thrive. 








SCRAPS OF EXPERIENCE. 


Farmers and Good Roads. 
J. N. PHILLIPS, NEW YORK. 





The individual farmer can afford to do 
road mending on the same principle that he 
repairs his fences and buildings. A land 
owner ought to feel as ashamed of a 
choked sluice or a mud hole that can be 
drained as neglected cattle or a display of 
filth. It is not necessary to wait for the 
roadworking season to come around. 
most profitable common sense work can 
be done a little at a time, if at the right 
time. 

Drainage is the beginning and end of the 
whole matter, if roads are to be roads, not 
sloughs. Watering troughs and hillside 
springs are the most common cause of 
standing water, yet it is a very simple thing 
to train the water in the way it should go. 
A stone, a loose board, a chunk of mud 
washed down against the end of a sluice 
may choke it up so that it is nothing but a 
public nuisance. Five minutes’ work 
would send the water rushing through its 
proper channel. 

It is not uncommon to see water follow- 
ing the wheel ruts for rods when a man 
with half an eye can also see that a mere 
cut through the ridge at the edge of the 
road would lead the water into the ditch 
or down a bank. Even a half day spent in 
dropping into a very bad hole a few of 
the numerous stones that infest the high- 
way, would work a double headed blessing 
to all who pass that way. Heaving out a 
few stubborn old boulders would work det- 
riment to the blacksmith and wagon men- 
der, but a big saving to the farmer. If 
all such patching were thus well kept up, 
the yéarly toll of public service would 
count more and more toward the good 
roads of which all are talking and dream- 
ing. This view of the subject is no more 
than one feature of practical farming, in- 
telligent economy, a mere looking out for 
number one, no matter how many others 
are also benefited. 


The 


Controlling Cabbage Worms—I. G. §&:: 
About the only method of holding these 
troublesome pests in check is to spray 
with hot water at a temperature of 130 
Gegrees or apply pyrethrum powder. If 
the water is placed in the spray can while 
boiling hot it will be about the right item- 
perature by the time it reaches the cab- 
bage. The pyrethrum powder may be di- 
luted with six to eight times its bulk of 
flower and dusted on with a powder gun 
or bellows. While the plants are young ker- 
osene emulsion can be used. 





Every Farmer Should Keep a memoran- 
Cum book; enter all notes whether received 
or given, all moneys received or paid out, 
all expenses and all circumstances of im- 
portance. It may be the means of prevent- 
ing litigations and saving of time and 
money.—[J. L. Hersey. 


Made Cheese for Chickens—When my 
chickens and turkeys were young I would 
take a crock of sweet skim milk, heat it 
until slightly warm and put in a little 
rennet extract. When thick, I cut both 
ways with a knife and let stand until the 
whey rose, then stirred carefully and let set- 
tle. When it was solid enough, but not 
tough, I strained off and fed the cheese to 
the turkeys and little chickens.—[Mrs L. 





Corn Meal vs Shorts for Feeding Pigs— 
Fixperiments at the Indiana _ station to 
determine the comparative value of pure 
corn meal and a ration consisting of equal 
parts of corn meal and shorts showed that 
there was practically no difference in the 
two foods when used for fattening pork. 
The corn meal used cost 65 cents per 100 
pounds and the shorts 70 cents. 


Before Beginning to Milk the milker 
should clean his hands and slip on a clean 
suit and cap which is used for no other 
purpose and which may be easily washed. 














A Covered Sheep or Cattle Yard. 





There are important advantages that 
come from having a yard for the stock that 
is protected from sun and rain. Not the 
least of these is the possibility of thus 
keeping the manure in the best possible 
condition. It is also of great advantage to 
have a place secure from cold storms where 
the stock can be turned out for exercise. 

A covered yard like that shown in the cut 
will also prove an acquisition where one is 
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keeping sheep. These animals do _ best 
when given only moderately warm quar- 
ters, and in many parts of the country such 
a partially open shelter as that illustrated 
will be amply warm. Over this shed it will 
be seen is a chance for the storage of crops 
or tools. When used as a run for cattle, 
the dressing from the barn can be taken 
out each day and spread evenly over the 
surface; the tramping of the stock will 
keep the manure ‘from heating. When 
wanted for the field a cart can be backed 
in and loaded directly from the surface. 





Some Good Dairy Rules—The following 
dairy rules are recommended by the Ill ex- 
periment station: Keep the cows clean and 
wash the udders before milking. Keep the 
barn clean, with walls and ceilings white- 
washed; have it well lighted, ventilated and 
free from dust at milking time. Always 
make a clean toilet before commencing to 
milk. Keep utensils clean and bright. Re- 
move the milk from the stable as soon as 
drawn, and cool at once. Never expose milk 
te bad odors. Do not mix fresh, warm milk 
with that which has been cooled. Give the 
cows only good wholesome food and pure 
water. Never add anything to milk to 
prevent its souring; cleanliness and cold are 
the only preservatives needed. Milk reg- 
ularly, quickly, quietly and thoroughly. Al- 
ways treat the cows kindly and never ex- 
cite them by loud talking, hard driving or 
abuse of any kind. 

High Prices for Sheep are being paid by 
Argentine breeders for the purpose of im- 
proving their native stock. They are get- 
ting most of their thoroughbreds from Eng- 
land, and have paid as high as 1000 guineas 
or about $5000 for a single Lincoln ram, and 
have bought many others at lower but still 
high prices. The highest prices are being 
paid for Lincoln rams, but there is a dispo- 
sition among Argentine flock masters to 
buy thoroughbred rams of other long wool 
breeds, which can be got at less prices. The 
great object among the Argentine breeders 
seems to be to produce a higher quality of 
mutton for export to the English market, 
as their mutton trade fs even more valu- 
able than the wool industry. The Palermo 
agricultural society holds its great live 
; Stock and sheep show in Buenos Ayres in 
"September, for which 243 head were shipped 
from England, including Cotswolds, Devon 
Longwools, Kent Longwools, Oxforddown, 
Roscommons, Hampshires, Suffolks, Wens- 
leydales and Shropshires, as well as Lin- 
colns. With just as good stock in the United 
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States of some of these breeds our expert 
breeders ought to be equally represented 
and get their share of this business. The 
high prices received for thoroughbred Me- 
rinos, bred in Vermont, New York and Ohio 
and shipped to Australia has been one of 
the chief bulwarks of the fine wool breeder. 
Now let us get our full share of this South 
American trade. 


In a Root Feeding Experiment at the 
Oregon station the past winter, a sugar 





beet ration, a carrot ration and a mangel 
ration were tested for dairy cows. Very lit- 
tle difference was noticed in the quality of 
the butter from the different rations, espe- 
cially between the carrot ration and the 
sugar beet ration. That produced by the 
mangels was not quite so highly flavored. 
Comparing the cost per pound of butter, the 
sugar beet ration made butter at 13.4c, the 
carrot at 13.2, and the mangels at 13.5c, or 
there was practically ne difference in the 
cost. 


Caring for Corn Fodder—Instead of 
shocking the corn in the field as it fs cur, 
place it on the ground in gavels for a few 
hours, until it is’ partly cured, then with 
a long-coupled, low-wheeled, broad-tired 
wagon, such as should be found on every 
well-equipped farm, haul in and shock in 
bulk under the cattle sheds, in the barn 
lot, or in the gang-ways of the barn or 
wherever shelter and room for it may be 
temporarily found. In a few weeks the 
corn will be dry enough to husk out an@ 
crib, when the fodder, now fully cured, 
may be stowed away under shelter in the 
best form and condition for ready and 
convenient use, or if preferred, it may be 
shredded by running through a wheat 
thresher after removing some of the teeth 
from the cylinder, as is now done by some 
of the farmers in this vicinity.—[H. S. 
Kritz. 





The Sales of Mohair in Angora, chiefly 
for the English market, were 4,000,000 Ibs 
last year, or 700,000 Ibs more than the av- 
erage annual clip. Prices ruled compara- 
tively low and profits were consequently 
very moderate. “The chief drawback,” 
says an English consular report, ‘“‘seems to 
be that it is too dependent upon the vaga- 
ries of fashion which are responsible for 
the late fluctuations in prices; in ‘97 the 
average was about is 3d (30c) p Ib.” 





Cracked Corn is a good food for growing 
chicks of fair size, provided plenty of sharp 
grit is furnished, but not otherwise. 





Fall Hatched Chickens may be kept two 
years for laying with better profit than 
thase hatched in the spring. 



















The best Horse-power, 
™ Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, 
@ Rye-thresher, Land-rol- 
Bier, Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, Clover-huller. 
Saw-machine (circular & 
: drag), Sweep-power, 

od age Cutter, ter, Round-si 
Geo. D- Harder, Manufacturer, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
Bw Piease tell what you wish to purchase. 
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ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the SJA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can’. slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from 4 and yet + sooee’ 4 
bind the horse, He couldn’s displace ii 
rolled in it. 


@) Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit 4 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
N SIA Bias Girth Biackets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A kon the subject sent free. 
WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mizing.” 
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ae Pure, Long Keeping Cider, 
and more of it from the small amount 
of ‘A HY only be secured by 


A HYDRAULIC. 
DER PRES 


cl in various a ES S.9 
wer. The only press awarded medal 

and diploma at =4 d’s fair, Catalogue 

and e list sent free spe a 







ydraulic Pre d 
8 Main 8st. Mt. Gilea » * Shite. 





IRON ROOFING. 


=——=—=B RAND NEW, $1.75 PER SQUARE 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders RoW. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Building. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 14 of Others, 





Pot Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


will bear crop next season. Fruit trees, 
celery, cabbage plants, etc.—everything 
in the nurséryline. Send your address for 
our free Summer and Autumn catalogue. 


T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 55, Cornwall, N. Y. 














CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y, 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 


METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 


rite for Catalogne. 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING C0., Ltd., Philadelphia. 


CRUSHED FLINT FOR POULTRY, 


Bone Meal, Crushed eee a, Calcite. Granulated 
Bone. Ground Beef § d for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS. YORK, PA. 


We P. PAY ert in treee te sy 
MURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Star, Mo., Reckpert, HL, Dansville, K. ¥ 
TREE 














Prices low. Fall catalogue free. Established 
1869. 150 acres. The . A. Sweet Nurs- 


®@ ery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. ¥. 
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Propagating Gooseberries and Currants. 
PHIL STRUBLER, ILLINOIS. 





These are propagated by layerings and 
cuttings. Currants are especially easy to 
reproduce in this way. Make cutting five 
to eight inches long from September up to 
the time the ground freezes. These must 
be from the current year’s growth. Tie 
ir: bundles and bury until spring in a dry 
place or where the water will not stand. 
As soon as the ground is in good condi- 
tion, plant in a well prepared bed, leaving 
about two buds above ground. The rows 
should be far enough apart to permit of 
easy cultivation and about six inches apart 
in the row. Some prefer planting the cut- 
tings in the fall if there is sufficient mois- 
ture in the ground. This must be done 
scme time before the ground freezes up. 

Gooseberries are not so easily propagated 
and I grow them almost entirely by lay- 
ering. Bend down branches of the previous 
year’s growth and peg them to the ground. 
Partially cover them with soil and after 
they have grown in this position for a sea- 
son well defined roots will have been formed 
and the plants can be put out in the nur- 
sery row or set where it is intended they 
are to remain. 





The Season’s Fruit Lessons, 
BK. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





The apple crop for this section is the 
emallest for six years. My own orchard, 
in which I keep bees, was fairly well pol- 
lenized, but Oneida county has not enough 
apples to supply one-tenth of the home de- 
mand. The plum crop is small, and the 
pear crop is about one-fourth of an aver- 
age. The Anjou is in good supply as well 
as the Louise Bonne and one or two of the 
early varieties like the Rotiezer. Winter 
varieties are also bearing more or less of 
a crop. I have also seen some Bartletts 
and Flemish Beauties. I urge most ear- 
nestly on orchardists to keep a few hives of 
bees, for help in pollenizing fruit blossoms. 
The damage this year has occurred from 
early blossoming, and continuous rains, 
which prevented pollenization. 

Of all our small fruits the one most in- 
jured during 1898 has been the black rasp- 
berry. Growth started in March, a cold 
April followed, preventing thorough pol- 
lenization, and the dry weather of July 
gave us very little chance to make the 
best of what April had partly spoiled. I 
see that one of the experiment stations 
publishes a bulletin in which it recounts 
its experiments to test the comparative 
value of deep and shallow setting of 
black raspberries. It should have been 
known by any careful observer that this 
plant always sets itself shallow. The 
canes run along on the _ surface of the 
ground, and throw down roots. I should as 
soon think of deep setting or shallow set- 
ting of strawberries. All running plants 
require level setting. 

R. M. Kellogg, in a paper before the 
Michigan state horticultural society, ad- 
vises the sowing of oats in berry gardens 
and orchards. His object is to use the ac- 
tive plant food, and take it away from the 
tree, or berry plant, so that there shall be 
little or no fall growth. The oats also take 
up excessive moisture. When freezing 
comes they are killed, but make a good 
mulch for the soil. They also prevent 
washing during the thaws of winter and 
spring. In the spring they can be plowed 
under, adding a good deal to the humus of 
the soil. All orchards, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, as well as grapes, should be treat- 
ed in this way every year. He objects to 
the use of rye, because it will not decay 
sufficiently to be plowed under in the 
spring. Buckwheat should not be used, 
because it will cause a good deal of labor 
from self-seeding. Mr Kellogg adds very 
important remarks about the value of the 
feeding roots, which always lie near’ the 
surface. It is necessary that these should 
not be disturbed. They tunnel the ground 
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in all directions, only living about 24 hours 
when they die and give place to others. 
But the tunnel is left, admitting air so 
the soil is enriched and kept friable. Deep- 
er roots are always intended by the plant 
for anchorage only, and not for feeding. 

There has been considerable discussion 
lately, indicating a reaction from deep sub- 
soiling. It is true that deep plowing is in- 
jurious in stiff clay, which solidifies into a 
dense mass when disturbed by the plow. 
But nearly all soils are composed of a 
mixture of sand and clay and gravel, and 
are benefited by breaking them up. It is 
not an open question whether sub-soiling 
is beneficial or not. It certainly is bene- 
ficial with the exception above noted. 


hh 
Flower Garden Work After Frost. 
MRS Ss. E. CADWALLADER, 


Many women consider their flower gar- 
den work complete for the season as soon 
as the frost kills the plants, unless it be to 
protect the half hardy plants for winter. 
The result is that their flower garden is an 
eyesore and a place of desolation for sev- 
eral months, or until the kindly snow cov- 
ers the dried stalks and withered leaves. 
The condition of some flower gardens is 
some justification of the remark of one boy 








stalks. Do this immediately so that the 
garden will never present a desolate ap- 
pearance. Some plants are cut down by a 
lighter frost than others, but remove them 


as soon as they are past their beauty 
period. Then visit the barnyard and get 
old, well rotted manure. That which is 
around the edges or underneath old piles 
of strawy manure is the best. Apply this 


to the garden beds, suiting the quantity to 
the condition of the soil in the beds. If th: 
soil is much impoverished by a long period 
of flower growing without restoring th: 
fertility, add more than if it is rich in plant 
food. It is not necessary to do this ever; 
year except for sweet peas and a few other; 
gross feeders. 

Dig this fertilizer into the earth with a 
fork or similar implement. Since some au- 
thorities hold that if the earth is thrown 
up in clods and left, not smoothing it dow: 
at all, but letting the winter freezing have 
a chance to mellow the soil and unlock 
some of the fertility stored up in the so 
it would be best to follow their directions 
somewhat. Too many people leave this 
work until spring, and then when hot July 
days come wonder why their sweet peas 
die with a seeming blight. The reason is 
that the manure if applied in the spring 
heats and ferments when hot weather 
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YOUNG DAISY, FIRST PRIZE SUSSEX STEER 
At the 1897 Smithfield (England) stock show, the Sussex steer shown in the accom- 


panying illustration attracted special 





attention. 








He was well proportioned, com- 


pact and of superior quality, winning first prize in his class, and silver cup for best Sus- 
sex shown. At the time of the show he was 2 2-3 years old and weighed 1997 lbs. 


who declared that “sister’s flower garden 
was the worst looking spot around the 
whole place. All the fall and winter it was 
full of dead stalks and withered flowers 
and all the spring it was covered with 
brush to keep the chickens out of the flow- 
er beds.”’ Such a condition is not only un- 
necessary, but is not for the best good of 
the garden itself. 

All farmers know that they must restore 
to the soil the humus which the crops had 
used up in their growth. If corn and po- 
tatoes, grain and fruit trees need vegetable 
matter in the soil, flowers do much more 
so, especially such annuals as asters, sweet 
peas, etc. Our heavy black soils would be 
much benefited for the growing of tender 
annuals by a liberal application of leaf 
mold, but this cannot be obtained in a prai- 
rie ecountry. However, on every well or- 
dered farm may be found a substitute that 
if rightly applied will answer the purpose 
quite well. 

After the flowers have been killed by the 
frost, pull up and carry away all dead 


comes, and as sweet peas are very particu- 
lar about having their feet cool they die 
down under such unfavorable conditions. 
Another reason why this work should be 
done in the fall is because there is a longer 
time in which it may be done, while in the 
spring the hurry of spring house: 
work often causes the flower 
garden to be neglected. If it is done in the 
fall and all preparation possible made for 
the next spring the prospects for the next 
summer’s floral display are much en- 
hanced. One may have an abundance of 
flowers all the long summer through by a 
eareful, judicious selection of plants and 
a timely attention thereto, but if one once 
gets behind, then woe to the flower garden. 





Parasite of San Jose Scale—Experiments 
by Prof Rolfs, of the Florida station, with 
the fungous disease of the San Jose scale, 
seem to indicate that this scale pest can 
be destroyed. The spores are grown on 
bread and the trees are sprayed with water 
in which the infected bread has’ been 











soaked. The disease takes hold at once and 
spreads rapidly. Prof Rolfs concludes that 
the spores germinate in a few hours and 
if they do not find suitable food will per- 
ish. Those produced within the scales 
themselves will live for several months in 
dry weather. The material can be grown 
in great quantities cheaply and applied 
easily. Undoubtedly this method of com- 
tating the scale is best adapted to moist 
climates. 


SEPTEMBER SUBJECTS 


The Maturity of Fruits such as apples, 
grapes, oranges and pears, may be has- 
tened by exposing them to comparatively 
high temperatures. This may be retarded 
by cold storage at a temperature of 32 de- 
grees F. 





Planting Two-Year-Old Apple Trees—I 
want to emphasize the planting of two- 
year-old whips and cutting them back. I 
have planted many trees and the best have 
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been grown from two-year-old whips. Cut- 
ting back will induce a good flow of sap and 
produce a tree which will withstand the 
wind. I think a great deal of blight is due 
to the fact that our trees have not been 
cut back enough.—[I. Sedgwick, Indiana. 





The Degeneration caused by sowing seed 
wheat not carefully selected is slow and 
will only be observed after a series of 
years. 
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OUR TWO PUBLICATIONS 
BALANCE OF THE YEAR. 








The re 
ublished for 





HE Lapis’ HOME JOURNAL, with its 800,000 subscription list. — @ jus 
high a grade of literature and illustration, but entirely distinctive in treatment and in kind. 
the best writers of the world contribute to both of our publications, and the 
illustrations are from the best-known artists. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 











FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


We will mail Tue Laptes’ Home Journat, beginning 
with the next issue (October number), to January 1, 
1899, also THe Sarurpay Evenine Post, every week, 
from the time subscription is received to January 1, 
1899, for Twenty-five Cents, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing our weekly with Your well-known monthly. 


lar subscription price to THz SATURDAY EvENING Post is $2.50 per year. It 
was founded in 1728, and published by Benjamin Franklin up to 1765, and has been requlasiy, 
170 years—the oldest paper in the United States. . 

The Post will 
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_AAGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy)- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
Bouth, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1899; Feb. "99, to February 1, 1899, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publisbers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess—When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application, 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanye advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
82.00 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks-anud drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-ceut Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Liomestead Building 











NEW YORE, 
52 lafayette Place 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 10, 1898. 


HICAGO, 
Marquette Building 
Publishers. 











The apple crop is so short, and the de- 
mand for the fruit so keen, that farmers 
who have winter apples for sale would do 
well to make it known through our Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department. We _ are re- 
ceiving numerous applications for addresses 
ot parties who have apples to sell. 

aE 

The New York state fair set the pace 
last week as a model in excellence of dis- 
play and freedom from objectionable fea- 
tures. Not a fakir was to be heard and the 
noisy distraction of the sideshow was not- 
ably absent. The managers apparently 
concentrated their efforts'in getting as 
many first class entries in each department 
of the fair as was possible. The success 
was indeed a splendid tribute to well laid 
plans and executive ability. 

Sinarmniiaieiillliaiatecnat 

The most profitable disposition of this 
year’s bumper hay crop will require the ex- 
ercise of careful judgment. As shown in 
American Agriculturist’s final report in this 
issue, there is an unusually large quantity 
of good hay available for the markets. One 
thing, at least, is self evident; the under 
grades should be kept at home, and when it 
is possible, fed to live stock. The conversion 
ot our liberal forage crops into beef, 
perk, mutton, poultry and dairy products 
is ever and always a good proposition. 

oonienicaneialtttitednaina 

Another reason why we oppose a policy 
oft undue expansion, is because the brains, 
labor and capital required by such a policy 
will accomplish far bigger ana better re- 
sults if devoted to the development of our 
own country instead of spending hundreds 
cf millions on colonies in the _ tropics. 
What’s the matter with improving our in- 
ternal waterways, building the Nicaragua 
canal. helping the semi-arid states to estab- 
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lish irrigation works, opening a 26-ft water- 
way from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic, 
extending the postoffice system until every 
rural home has its daily mail delivered, en- 
couraging the production by American farm- 
ers of the $100,000,000 of sugar now annually 
imported. And lots of other things too 
numerous to mention, each of which will 
come right home to our people and benefit 
tax payers and the farmers generally far 
more than any scheme of distant posses- 
sions. 
ee 

Beginning Sept 1, Russia will place on the 
free list all foreign agricultural implements 
and machinery which are not already pro- 
duced in that country. This, it is believed, 
will afford a marked stimulus to farming 
ir the Russian empire. The present duty 
on foreign agricultural machinery is about 
lc per pound and is so excessive as to pre- 
vent the general use in Russia of the latest 
improved implements. This latest move is 
another step in the agricultural advance of 
the broad domain extending from the Bal- 
tic to the Pacific ocean, It will prove bene- 
ficial to our manufacturers of farm imple- 
ments but suggests more competition for 
American farm products in the markets of 
the world. Colonization of Siberia may be 
said to have begun in earnest within the 
last year or two, with increased numbers 
of immigraauts settling in the agricultural 
districts adjacent to the trans-continental 
railway. The careful conclusions of stu- 
dents of the situation, however, go to show 
that our American farmers need not fear 
any rapid developments of agriculture in 
Russia, owing to various adverse condi- 
tions there which cannot be overcome ex- 
cept through the lapse of time. 





The dairy interests of England have trou- 
bles of their own in controlling traffic in 
butter and cheese substitutes. The agri- 
cultural classes demand that government 
shall establish a kind of censorship, exam- 
ining all foreign dairy products at ports 
of entry, throwing out any showing adult- 
eration or sophistication. This commenda- 
ble effort is backed by the tradespeople and 
politicians who pretend that the great mas- 
ses of consumers are satisfied to secure 
mixed goods if at cheap prices. Mean- 
while there is every reason for our own 
people to maintain the good name of Amer- 
ican produce sent abroad. The tempo- 
rarily successful effort some years ago to 
foist filled cheese upon the British markets 
proved very expensive, and only in the past 
few seasons have we made progress in re- 
covering our lost trade by supplying pure 
goods. 

<nciieaimiiaaasiainiatan 

The Chinese government evidently is not 
permitted to control as it would the domes- 
tic workings of its own big family. The 
emperor recently granted permission to one 
of his subjects to construct a railroad 
through an important province. The Ger- 
man minister protested, claiming that his 
government has the sole right to all com- 
mercial enterprises there, and as a result 
the permission was withdrawn. Interest is 
added to the situation when it is stated 
that American capital was behind the 
proposition. It is not strange that a real- 
ization of the enormous influence wielded 
by European powers in the Orient brings 
all these matters to thefforefront, now that 
for the first time in history our govern- 
ment is a recognized important factor on 
the other side of the globe. This eastern 
question in all its bearings requires the ex- 
ercise of the most careful judgment on the 
part of our statesmen. 

I 

The people of this city (Greater New 
York) are full of confidence that it is des- 
tined to become in time the metropolis of 
the world. This new spirit has already 
taken active form. To foster the trade and 
welfare of New York, The Merchants’ As- 
sociation has been organized, and may be 


addressed at “N Y Life building, New 
York city.” One of its objects is to at- 
tract trade and visitors from the _ rural 


@istricts. To this end it will furnish free 





to all who apply by postal, a beautiful j]- 
lustrated booklet, “Summer Days and 
Nights in New York,’’ which also contains 
a fine map of the city. The association is 
trying to reduce express charges, to get 
low passenger rates, and in other ways to 
help the traffic between country and city. 
If it could put in jail the rascals among 
the commission merchants, the association 
would do more to foster New York’s busi- 
ness with agriculturists than by any oth- 
er means. Blaine’s idea, through his sys- 


tem of reciprocity, was to make New York 
the commercial and financial center of 
North and South America, and this is 
still possible. 
——EEE 
There is no good reason why the intel- 


ligent farmer should not be as well posted 
in crop and market conditions, as is the 
speculator. Fortified with a general knowl- 
edge of the world-wide situation, the pro- 
ducervean determine when it is best to sell, 
securing to himself a reasonable profit, 
which is too often allowed to slip through 
his fingers because of lack of true under- 
standing. Early September finds certain 
of our great staple crops secured, and others 
closely approaching final fruition. In line 
with our custom for many years American 
Agriculturist presents a full array of facts 
relating to crop movement and market, 
This week we print many exhaustive re- 
ports, the crystallization of the best 
thought of trained correspondents in the 
field, and editorial researchesinto both home 
and far away conditions. Study and make 
the most of our reports in this issue, coy- 
ering wheat corn, oats, hay, potatoes and 
hops. They should prove invaluable to 
every producer who has them _ so 
within his reach. 
eeuciiisilitaiaaatatiniuises 

“At present prices whyare not wheat and 
corn good property to hold?’’ a number of 
our subscribers ask. While no one can 
foretell the future, the influences that favor 
an advance over present values appear 
much stronger than the influences which 
tend to.lower prices. A good many specu- 


easily 


lators are acting on this principle, also 
traders and others who buy outright but 
who have to pay storage charges. Now 


the grain raiser can store and carry his 
crop at less expense than anybody 
Therefore, unless he is pressed for money 
the grower can hold his grain with less 
risk than any dealer or speculator. The 
farmers are doing this more generally than 
for years, as shown by the remarkably 
light receipts at market points since June 
and the smallness of the visible supply. 
The principal danger in such a policy lies 
here: A material advance might bring out 
such liberal shipments as to temporarily 
glut the market and depress prices; or if 
values failed to improve, some farmers 
may get tired and let go such large quanti- 
ties as to break the market for the moment 
and possibly precipitate a panic to sell 
wheat before it goes lower. The firmness 
of the farmers’ views is further shown in 
the large area that is now being sown to 
winter wheat, which in some sections prom- 
ises to be larger than ever. American Agri- 
culturist will continue to give the most re- 
liable information about the wheat crop of 
the world from week to week, in order that 
its readers may be as well informed as the 
grain merchants or bankers. In fact, the 
most intelligent farmers can keep even bet- 
ter posted upon general conditions that are 
likely to affect prices than the average mer- 
chant, whose chief advantage is in knowing 
the hourly fluctuations more promptly. 


} 
elise. 





The Outlook for Evaporated Apples 
through central and western N Y this sea- 
son is for light production. We have the 
poorest crop of apples in this section since 
1890, althoush we understand apples are 
looking better in Niagara and Orleans coun- 
ties. Do not think there is any evapor- 
ated stock in cold storage at present; that 
is any of any amount. Driers do not begin 
operations in this section to any extent until 
Sept 10 or 20.—[Case & Norris Co, Wayne 
Co. N Y. 





PROSPECTS AND 
HARWEST CONDITIONS. 


Wheat Nof Quite Up to Promise. 





The present report is the last made by 
American Agriculturist’s correspondents 
dealing with theconditionof the crop. Spring 
wheat harvest is completed, earlier than 
usual, and the condition reported is that 
found when harvesters entered the fields. 
In the case of winter wheat the present 
figures represent the condition when har- 
vested, modified, of course, by knowledge of 
results gained by contact with the grain 
and by threshing results so far as that 
work has been done. The condition now re- 
ported is final, and upon it it is usual to 
base a close approximation of what the 
county returns of rate of yield next month 
will show. Our October report will give final 
crop estimate in bushels. 

The July report of winter wheat condi- 
tion was made just at time of harvest, and 
the general average of the crop was given 
at 89.4. The present returns show that 
this figure was a little higher than the ac- 
tual facts warranted, as the rate of yield 
was not fully in keeping with the appear 
ance of the fields, and there is a decline to 
85.9. There are some sharp and in many 
respects remarkable changes inside of 
state lines. In a few states it now appears 
that the promise of wheat was not fulfill* 
ed in actual grain by what must appear 
like a large margin, while in a number of 
states the rate of yield was even larger 
than was indicated on July 1. Roughly, the 
fields of the middle southwest show the 
marked disappointment, while the gain is 
in the fields of the middle Ohio valley. The 
gains, however, are not sufficient to offset 
the disappointments, so that a slight lower- 
ing of the full promise of the winter wheat 
crop is necessary. With full allowance, 
however, for all disappointment, the fact 
remains that the 

CROP THIS YEAR IS THE LARGEST ON RECORD 


but contrary to general opinion this is due 
te the very large acreage planted rather 
than to bumper rates of yield. On the north 
‘Pacific coast the crop is turning out de- 
cidedly below the expectations of two 
months ago. Partial drouth, high tempera- 
tures and heavy winds have reduced the 
out turn, but with the shrinkage the rate 
of yield of the fall sown portion of the 
crop is above the average of a series of 
years. Some threshing has been done in 
all sections, and in some districts the bulk 
of the crop is now ready for market. A 
month ago when but a small fraction of the 
acreage had been threshed the returns of 
threshers for such jobs as had been com- 
pleted made an average rate of yield up to 
that time of 15.7 bu per acre. During the 
month passed great headway has. been 
made with threshing and enough has now 
been done to fairly approximate the final 
average. Present 

RETURNS OF THRESHERS DO NOT MAINTAIN 
the earlier average by nearly a bushel an 
acre, the average of the returns ef this 
month being 14.8 bu. The larger part ef this 
shrinkage is due to the fact that the latter 
threshing does not prove as goodastheearl- 
ier, due to natural tendency to thresh the 
better fields first and to loss from wet 
weather and damaged shocks and stacks. 
In part, however, it must be charged to 
a decided shrinkage in rate of yield in Ore 
and Wash, where the actual results now 
appear to be several bushels per acre less 
than the anticipated outcome a month ago. 
Next month we report upon the average 
rate of yield and the final crop result, but 
it may not be amiss te say that if the 
present rate of yield indicated in this re- 
port shall be maintained and verified by the 
extended investigation of next month the 
total production of winter wheat will be 
rather under 400,000,000 bu. 

CONDITION OF SPRING WHEAT, 

The returns this month indicate that a 
portion of the fear expressed last month by 
correspondents was unfounded, as the con- 
dition when harvested is reported at 91.0 
against 87.3 on Aug il. The advance was not 


due to any particular change in the actual 
situation, but to a realization on the part of 
reporters in the northwest that the July 
drouth was not so damaging as had been 
believed. At the same time the returns this 
month emphasize the point brought out in 
these columns last month, that the rate of 
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CROP 


yield of spring wheat this year is not a 
bumper, but on the contrary is only moder- 
ate. There are large districts in S D where 
the yield is very meager and the rate for 
the state is under the average for a series 
of years. In N D a few important counties 
make a heavy showing, but over the larger 
part of the state the rate is only a fairly 
good average. The showing in Minn on the 
whole is better, but there is very little that 
i@extraordinary in the acre results. 
he important feature of this month’s re- 
port lies on the North Pacific coast. Dur- 
ing the closing days of growth and during 
the early days of harvest weather, con- 
ditions in Ore and Wash were decidedly 
unfavorable. Hot winds, high tempera- 
tures and a widespread attack of the aphis 
combined to suddenly and seriously reduce 
the prospective average yield. Instances 
are not wanting of very heavy yields where 
local conditions were more _ satisfactory, 
and we have an authenticated case of a 
return of 83 bu per acre on a 10 acre field, 
but such instances simply serve to show 
how greatly two weeks of unfavorable 
weather cut down the state average. The 
crop that was finally secured is above the 
average in yield, but is decidedly less than 
Was seemingly assured a month ago. 
Thresjing has practically only begun in 
the spring wheat territory, so that esti- 
mates based upon results to date are likely 
to prove of little value. The returns of 
threshers covering work completed to date 
show an average rate of yield of 15.4 bu 
per acre. This is a good average yield, but 
there is nothing phenomenal about it. If 
maintained by later results, it will furnish 
a spring wheat crop of fully 300,000,000 bu, 
this tentative figure subject to modification 
next month, with very little under 200,000,- 
000 bu in Minn and the two Dakotas. This 
is a very heavy crop, the largest grown to 
date, but this fact is due to the enormous 
acreage expansion last spring rather than 
to any extraordinary yield. 
HARVEST CONDITION AND RATE OF YIELD. 


The following statement shows the con- 
dition of spring and winter wheat by states 
at date of harvest, together with a show- 
ing of the rate of yield reported by thresh- 
ers up to date: 


—Condition— Yield p acre 











Win- Win- 
ter Spring ter Spring 
New England, — 100 — 18 
New York, 96 — 18.7 — 
Pennsylvania, 85 — 16.4 — 
Texas, 98 me 18.5 —_ 
Arkansas, 85 _ 8.3 — 
Tennessee, 91 — 11.2 = 
West Virginia, 90 — 11.3 -— 
Kentucky, 97 _ 15.1 a 
Ohio, 88 a 15.9 a 
Michigan, 99 7 19 15 
Indiana, 92 a 16.1 — 
Tllinois, 71 80 9.5 il 
Wisconsin, 98 94 20 18 
Minnesota, 96 98 16.5 16.4 
Iowa, 91 3 18.5 17.6 
Missouri, 7% — 10 — 
Kansas, 81 70 15.2 13 
Nebraska, 96 88 17.5 15.2 
North Dakota, _ 2 _ 15.5 
South Dakota, — 82 — 11.5 
California, 47 63 9.2 10 
Washington, 94 91 25.1 21 
Oregon, 95 90 19 18.2 
Oklahoma, 95 — 19 — 
Other, 95 97 13.5 15 
Average, 85.9 91 14.8 15.4 





Only a Moderate Corn Crop. 





Our August report showed a condition of 
corn of 85.6, based upon data returned by 
correspondents just prior to the breaking of 
the long summer drouth. Our present re- 
turn, after a month of seemingly fairly 
favorable weather shows a condition of 85.4. 
This change, while slight, is a distinct dis- 
appointment as it was generally believed 
that the breaking of the drouth would ad- 
vance the condition of the crop at least 
to an average showing for this date. 

In most of the important states there is 
some improvement over the August figures, 
but in Ia there is a decline of 7 points 
due more than anything else to a better 
realization of the irreparable loss already 
suffered, while Neb shows a decline of 
10 points. The loss in this latter state is 
serious, the state average standing at only 
65, and is the result of continued drouth in 
important localities during Aug, together 
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with a fuller appreciation of the fact that the 
July drouth all over the state came when 
the crop was tasseling and prevented fer- 


tilization of ears. In the great corn dis- 
trict south of the Platte river the crop is 
damaged beyond any recovery and ranges 
from an almost total failure to perhaps 
a half crop. Only in a few isolated districts 
is there promise for more than half a crop. 
The state average for Kan shows a slight 
further decline during the month and pre- 
sents about the same promise as Neb. The 


Eat in Haste 


And suffer at leisure. When your abused 
stomach can no longer cheerfully and 
property perform its duties, -a few doses of 

ood’s Sarsaparilla are like fresh water toa 
withered plant. This medicine tones the 
stomach, restores digestive strength, creates 
an appetite and with a little care in diet, the 
patient is soon again in oe health. Try 


it and you'll believe in 
Sarsa-: 


Hood’s parilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 
Hood’s Pilis cure 25 cents. 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
but beware of adulterated stuif now on the mar- 
ket. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station abont 
the great walue of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bug 
contains our red tag showing guaranteed analy- 
sis to be not less than: 











constipation. 





DAR: .0< cc00dnewes soeeee 8) Per cent. 
PERU 5454.2c00s00n0000 escoe 7 percent. 
eran sooee-43 per cent. 
Db ncscckadboncosensnocmia eooeee 9 Per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal;.and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 


Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking, 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 
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TANDARD SCALES 


Full Desoriptive Catalogue FREE 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., PWAraeuc" 


Good agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


The ‘GEM? cnc 


BALING PRESS 



















ND ALL METAL MACHINE. 
Write for Catalogue. GEO. ERTEL OO., Quincy, LL 





\WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 


MANUFAC TURED BV 


. WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


7 SENO FOR CATALOGUE 
SE ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. JTHACAN.V 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*%-A-*& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nai 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for catal 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new mate 

CHICAGO HOUSEWRECKINC CO. 
of Worid’s Fair Buil 


and Chicago Postoffice Building. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 











OR SALE—Fine farm- mile from Milford, Pike coun- 

ty, Pennsylvania, on famous bicycle road from Port 
Jervis to Water Gap, fronting Delaware River, two hun- 
dred thirty six acres, half under cultivation, buildings in 
good condition. Ad CUDDEBACK, Milford,Pike Co, Pa. 
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great corn fields west of the Missouri river 
may be taken as promising little if any 
more corn than will be needed for domes- 
tic use and feeding requirements this year. 
A better appreciation of the corn crop of 
the year so far as commercial requirements 
are concerned may be had from an exam- 
ination of the situation in the seven 

STATES OF SURPLUS OR COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION. 


Taking the states of O, Ind, Ill, Ia, Mo, 
Kan and Neb it appears that the present 
condition of the crop in the group is 78.9 
against 79.1 a month ago, and 80.0 at this 
date a year ago. In addition to a condition 
lower than the low promise of a year ago 
the acreage for the present crop in these 
states is 2,500,000 acres smaller. Last year 
these states raised 1,172,000,000 bu. On the 
present prospect, assuming both that the 
season will be prolonged enough to admit of 
the ripening of all the late corn this year 
and that the rate of yield will be in keeping 
with what condition now apparently in- 
dicates, two rather violent assumptions, a 
yield approximating 1,000,000,000 bu is the 
best that may be expected. 

In Tex, Tenn, Ky, Ind and in a few parts 
of Ill a good yield is now assured, but in 
the Ohio valley states at least frost must 
hold off rather later than usual to secure 
it in full. A feature which American Agri- 
culturist has pointed out for two months 
past is now beginning to attract general 
attention; there is an unusually large per- 
centage of healthy appearing stalks which 


are bearing no ears os ae, and 
a larger proportion which have but 
a single ear, and that short and 
approaching the nubbin condition. This 


fact makes it difficult to forecast yield re- 
sults from appearance of the fields, as the 
barren stalks to the superficial wayside ob- 
server present as good an appearance as 
those that are fruitful. The effect of this 
condition, which is quite general west of 
the Mississippi river and is not infrequent 
east of that stream will only be fully recog- 
nized when the cro is husked, and it is 
easily within the range of possibilities that 
the final report on the rate of yield per 
acre will present some marked surprises. 
PRESENT POSITION OF THE CORN CROP. 


The following statement gives the present 
condition of the crop by states, together 
with the condition reported a month ago 
and a year ago: 


Sept Aug Sept Sept Aug Sept 


98 "98 ‘°’97 "98 "98 °97 
: # 909 89 80 Minn, % 97 87 
Pa, 8 85 85 Ia, 8 92 80 
Tex, 98 98 80 Mo, 84 77 80 
Ark, 92 % 7 Kan, 68 70 70 
Tenn, 99 94 8&5 Neb, 6 7 83 


W Va, 9% 9% 8 


Ky, 99 3 82 SD, 909 9 81 
O, 909 85 87 Cal, 73 65 92 
Mich, 81 86 91 Ore, 82 98 93 
Ind, 91 86 84 Wash, 75 100 90 
Il, 80 73 84 Other, 90 92 8 


Wis, 9 9% 89 Aver, 85.4 85.6 82.3 





Further Shrinkage in Oats. 





Last month American Agriculturist re- 
ported a marked decline in the prospective 
oats crop. Our data this month further em- 
phasizes the disaster which overtook the 
crop between July 1 and date of harvest 
in the states of the central west. The pres- 
ent condition, which represents condition 
when harvested and is of course modi- 
fied by acquired knowledge of results since 
threshing began, is reported at 78.4 or 2.2 
lower than on Aug 1. This is 4 points lower 
than was reported last year at this date, 
and compares with 70.3 as the condition on 
Sept lin ’96, the year of virtual failure over 
a large part of the country. With the dif- 
ference in acreage considered, the present 
report of condition, which being that at 
time of harvest should be fairly reliable 
as an indication, may be taken as indicat- 
ing a crop almost if not quite 100,000,000 bu 
short of that of last year. 

The general quality of the crop is not so 
good as last year, weight being rather 
light, though color is reasonably good. The 
crop result is very spotted, different dis- 
tricts in the same state ranging from excel- 
lent results down to practical failure. Un- 
der such conditions it is naturally hard to 
make definite statements of the result by 
states until figures of actual rate of yield 
shall be at hand. In a general way, how- 
ever, it may be said that the poor results are 


in Ill, Mo, Ia. and to a much less marked 
extent in Neb and portions of Ia. On the 
contrary Wis and Minn have large crops of 
excellent quality, the greater part of la 
has a fully satisfactory harvest and in a 
large part of Neb both yield and quality are 
good. In the other states of important pro- 
duction a fair average crop is the result of 
the year’s harvest. 
OATS CONDITION BY STATES. 


New York, 85 Missouri, 57 
Pennsylvania, 75 Kansas, 55 
Texas, 83 Michigan, 84 
Arkansas, 7 Indiana, 80 
Tennessee, 85 Nebraska, 79 
West Virginia, 85 North Dakota, 81 
Kentucky, 81 South Dakota, 73 
Ohio, 80 California, 57 
Illinois, 61 Oregon, 98 
Wisconsin, 87 Washington, 97 
Minnesota, 92 Other, 88 
Iowa, 82 Average, 78.4 





Late Potato Crop Less Promising. 





The past month has brought further re- 
duction in the promise of the potato crop. 
The present condition is reported at 78.0 
against the 80.2 reported last month at the 
time when drouth was prevailing over a 
large part of the central west. The fact 
that the breaking of the drouth is not fol- 
lowed by recovery of condition of this crop 
evidences the fact that the damage wrought 
Was severe, and that to a. considerable 
measure the crop was actually kilied. While 
the present condition is low, it by no means 
represents any failure of the crop. The 
situation is very spotted, good in some dis- 
tricts where from local conditions the crop 
was in a measure protected from the un- 
favorable weather conditions, and poor in 
others. There are some complaints from 
rather wide area that while vines are not 
particularly luxuriant, yet tubers are not 
in keeping with vine appearance. The full 
value of this complaint ean only be known 
when the crop is dug. 


Many of our local correspondents in 
states of chief production point to 
a disappointing outlook. Owing to 


unfavorable weather conditions, blight has 
been more or less prevalent and in some 
sections rot has set in and may prove seri- 
ous. Complaints seem to be most 
general from N Y, Mich, O, Ind and 
other middle states. It is too early to pass 
judgment on the crop as a whole, but our 
final investigation relating to yield, condi- 
tion and price outlook will soon be made. 
Our readers are requested to send us upon 
receipt of this voluntary reports covering 
the condition of late potatoes. Such will 
supplement our exhaustive canvass made 
by regular correspondents. 

The present condition of the potato crop 
and the condition at the corresponding date 
a year ago, are presented by states in the 
fcllowing table: 


Sept Sept Sept Sept 
"98 97 98 "97 
N E, 87 60 Minn, 79 84 
mS, 85 70 «Ia, 77 58 
Pa, 75 70 Mo, 77 68 
Tex, 83 7 Kan, 73 64 
Ark, 83 80 Neb, 73 75 
Tenn, 80 69 ND, 80 97 
W Va, 85 70 SD 87 94 
Ky, 7 70 Cal, 70 99 
5 65 50 Ore, 84 89 
Mich, 7 70 Wash, 78 94 
Ind, 74 50 Other, 85 80 

Til, 70 51 Aver, 78 68.9 

Wis, 80 75 





Harvesting Onions—The opening of Sept 


finds the commercial onion crop well ad- 
vanced, with conditions somewhat vari- 
able. Present indications point to a gen- 
erally full acreage and a fair rate of yield, 
although this state of things is not univer- 
sal. In certain important sections, for ex- 
ample, parts of the Connecticut valley, the 
acreage is apparently less than last year 
and so with portions of York state. But in 
the main, N Y, O, Mich, etc, have a good 
acreage with a rate of yield not yet fully 
determined. A small part of the crop has 
already been harvested with a few car 
loads now on the market, local dealers pay- 
ing 40@50c p bu for sound stock for imme- 
diate shipment. Others, particularly in the 
west, offer less than these figures, while 50 
@60c are bid prices in portions of N E and 
up to $1@1.25 for choice white. But the 
market is not yet established and growers 
should study our full report to be published 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


next week, giving probable yield and price 
outlook. 


Wisconsin Potato Crop Damaged—From 
extensive travel on my part and reports 
from nearly 80 reliable persons within the 
last month, principally within the last four 
days, I shall have to report the condition 
of the late potato crop of central Wiscon- 
sin as greatly damaged since July. There 
will be, to all present appearances, a much 
lighter yield per acre than last year. 
Drouth in east central Wis in June and ex- 
cessive rains in central and west central 
Wis the whole season have each in its ter- 
ritory contributed to the same result—ear- 
ly death of foliage. There is little evidence 
of either early or late blight proper, but 
“tip burn” or something else has injured 
the tops generally. In a 44 mile drive Aug 
1é, I only saw two fields of potatoes that 
were in thoroughly good condition. Prop- 
ably 100 fields along the trip were practical- 
ly black, the foliage thoroughly dead. So 
far as I have investigated these fields the 
tubers are few and rather under-size. At 
least 60 per cent and probably 70 per cent 
of the potatoes®in central Wis are badly 
affected by this early death of foliage an@ 
nearly all of the fields are somewhat affect- 
ed. Farmers in this vicinity are predicting 
that the yield in bushels will not exceed, ir 
it equals last year’s. My own opinion of 
central Wis is the same.—[B. M. Vaughan, 
Secy Central Wis Potato Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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The World’s Hop Crop of 1898. 





PRELIMINARY AND TENTATIVE ESTIMATE BY 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
{In thousands of bales of 180 lbs net.] 
"98 "97 °96 °95 °94 °93 


Germany, 250 300 353 368 404 130 
Austria, 88 100 136 95 109 74 
France, 35 40 43 42 38 3 
England, 250 256 281 343.395 257 

Total 623 696 813 848 946 494 
U §, 185 225 175 292 320 268 

Aggregate 808 921 988 1140 1260 762 
Av export value 

U §S hops, cts, ? 15.4 10.2 88 10.7 22 


Mail advices from England, Germany and 
France, dated Aug 18 to 25, and two cables 
of a later date are the basis for the above 
estimate for 1898. It is to be distinctly un- 
derstood, however, that our sources of in- 
formation for the continent are by no 
means as reliable and comprehensive as for 
England and the United States, and there- 
fore that the final movement of the crop 
may show considerable variation either 
way. 

In no country of Europe were 
hops in a satisfactory condition on Aug l, 
but the three following weeks had more 
satisfactory weather and increased expec- 
tations, but the promise was materially re- 
duced by the great and sudden heat, Aug 
18-23. Even the dealers on the continent ad- 
mit that its crop will be less than last year, 
but deny that the shortage in Germany will 
reach 50,000 bales. Some well informed 
growers, including one of our muchtraveled 
European correspondents, place the prospec- 
tive shortage at more than that figure. The 
prospect seems to be worst of all in Prus- 
sia, and there is also a considerable re- 
duction in France and Belgium, although 
the latter is not an improtant center of pro- 
duction. For Germany proper, Bavaria has 
the best prospects, but even there reports 
indicate from 10 to 25 per cent less than last 
year. Baden and Alsace also have smaller 
crops. In Austria and Bohemia, the crop is 
very uneven, the famous Saaz region hav- 
ing had a long drouth. Our Nuremberg and 
Alsace correspondents agree that, however 
the final figures may vary, the total will 
not reach last year’s quantity. The quali- 
ity of the crop is generally promising, ex- 
cept that red spider is doing some damage, 
having been attracted by dead foliage. 
Throughout Europe, the crop will be later 
than usual. 

The market is opening rather higher 
than last year. At Nuremberg hops have 
already been sold at prices equivalent to 
as high as 35c, Alsace planters are con- 
fident of at least 26c, while prices of 17 to 
20c-have been paid in Burgundy for future 
deliveries. American growers should un- 
derstand that prices for these crops are 
usually considerably higher per Ib than 
what is paid in either home or foreign mar- 
kets for U S hops, though this remark is 
not made to indicate that prices here may 
or may not materially advance. 

In England, the crop has been somewhat 
favored of late by good weather, but no one 
in the trade or among growers expects that 
it will reach last year’s proportions. There 
is considerable activity in Kent in contract- 
ing for hops, and the heavy imports the 
past six months are the best possible evi- 
dence of the scarcity of old hops. 

Last week was quite favorable on the Pa- 
cific coast. Oregon reports more favorable, 
good yards doing even better than was ex- 
pected, some very much better, though 
quite late, but hundreds of acres have not 
been cared for and will make less than last 
season by 10 to 20 per cent, while several 
thousand acres in all were abandoned or 
plowed up. Mold has held off,and dry, warm 
weather favored quality. Washington re- 
ports continue favorable, but not enough 
sc at this moment to as yet warrant raising 
our preliminary estimate. A cool spell in 
Cal ending Aug 29 prevented anything more 
than the customary ‘development. New 
York’s crop has improved since last report, 
on the whole, though injured somewhat by 
wind and weather. 

Under the circumstances it would seem 
reasonable to believe,allowing for all possible 
improvement, that the world’s hop crop of 
1898 is between 50,000 and 100,000 bales less 
than in ’97. It is the third crop in succes- 
sion to make only a fair average total, so 
that the general impression of short sup- 


HOPS--SUGAR 


plies of old hops is apparently justified. 
With the increase in consumption of beer, 
so prevalent throughout the world, the de- 
mand will apparently absorb the present 
supply at fair prices. No one can safely 
predict the course of hop values, or tell 
to what extent they may advance or re- 
cede. We do know that the average ex- 
port value of ’97 U S hops was about 15%c 
per lb, or 50 per cent above ’96 and almost 
double ’95, so that at this moment anything 
less than last year’s prices looks low so far 
as the hop itself goes, but other conditions 
may also affect prices, and each grower 
must decide for himself whether to hold or 
sell at a given figure. 

The bears are claiming a big crop in Rus- 
sia as cause for lower prices. But Russia’s 
exports of hops have averaged only 10,000 
bales (180 Ibs ‘net) annually for past six years, 
imports 5000, net export 5000 bales yer year 
(see our issue of June 4, ’98). Even if Rus- 
sia should export 15,000 bales of ’98 hops, 
it would be too small a quantity to cut any 
figure. The entire hop crop of all of Rus- 
sia in a season of full production, was of- 
ficially estimated in ’93 at 15,000 to 25,000 
bales, and while government is encouraging 


‘the industry it as yet has no influence in 


the world’s market. 

At London, Eng, the market opens steady 
this week, prices maintained and a fair 
business doing in old hops. Buyers do not 
seem anxious to come into the market on 
any considerable scale as yet, but holders 
have great confidence in higher prices. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing like weakness visi- 
ble among either buyers or sellers. Such is 
the tenor of a cable to the American Agri- 
culturist on Monday from our special cor- 
respondent. 


The Hop Market. 

At New York, the situation remains un- 
changed with much interest manifested 
among dealers in the condition of the new 
crop. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 114%@12% 


prime, 9144@10% 
low to medium, TU:@8% 
N Y state crop of 1896, 4@7 
Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice 114%@12% 
prime, 10% 
low to medium, 744@8% 


Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 3%@6% 
German crop of 1897, 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 


Aug 30 last yr "97 last yr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 180 512 127,895 95,402 
Exports to Europe, 340 185 90,472 51,008 
Imports from Europe, _ 25 5,521 6,180 


German crop ’97 around 300,000 bales, not 
200,000 as misprinted in our last issue. 





The Domestic Sugar Industry. 





The following letter from Hon Nelson 
Dingley,chairman of the committee on ways 
and means, house of representatives, was 
written at Washington, D C, July 14, 1898, 
to the editor of American Agriculturist: ‘In 
reply to your inquiry I have to say that the 
annexation of Hawaii will not, in my judg- 
ment, affect the beet sugar industry in this 
country, as Hawaiian sugars were admitted 
free of duty under the reciprocity treaty 
before annexation. In the judgment of 
those familiar with Hawaiian conditions 
there is not likely to be any material ex- 
pansion of Hawaiian sugar production for 
many years. Unquestionably any action 
which would result in the free admission of 
sugar produced in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines would prove disastrous to sugar pro- 
duction in the United States, now so suc- 
cessfully inaugurated.” It is well to have 
secured this admission from Mr Dingley 
before Cuba or the Philippines were taken! 

Many hundreds of experimental plots of 
sugar beets have been grown from North 
Carolina north and west. On most of these 
the crop is promising wherever it has been 
properly cared for. The sugar cane area 
at the south has been somewhat extended 
during the past two years. There is a gen- 
eral desire to grow these two crops in this 
country wherever they will thrive, but a 
stop to factory construction has been 
caused by the uncertainty about the free 
admission of tropical sugar. 

Some idea of the reduction in the sugar 
beet crop by drouth in California can be 
inferred from the fact that the Watsonville 
factory expects only about 65,000 tons of 
beets this year against 110,000 tons sliced last 
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season and 154,000 tons from the phenome- 
nal ’96 crop. In fact, the whole state will 
not average half a crop. It is the first poor 
season the industry has had in California. 
It is said that the only American beet fac- 
tory that will have a full season’s run this 
campaign is the one at Lehi, Utah, al- 
though there is promise of a fair crop ona 
reduced acreage in Nebraska. Beets in 
New York state are coming along nicely, 
but it is feared that the factory at Rome 
will not have as much tonnage as it wanted 
and the same is true of the new factory at 
Bay City, Mich. California sugar factories 
have already begun the fall campaign, the 
early crop maturing there a month earlier 
than at the east. 
ec 

The First New York Beet Sugar Co of 
Rome writes: We have about 1200 acres of 
beets that are in good condition, and that 
show a fine stand. We stopped taking on 
acreage when we had contracts for 1360 
acres. This would show a= shortage of 
about 160 acres, caused mostly by either 
being sowed too deep, or upon low, wet 
land where the young beets were drowned 
out. Over 80 per cent of the 1200 acres look 
exceptionally well. The highest yields that 
we had last year were grown by the Onei- 
da community of Kenwood, and Fred Ky- 
ser of Canastota, the former growing 69 
tons on three acres and the latter 22 tons 
on one acre, although he claims the land 
actually measured only seven-eighths of an 
acre. The lowest yield was something un- 
der one ton. As we had something like 600 
acres last year, with a total tonnage of 4325, 
the average tonnage was between 7 and 7% 
tons per acre. We expect this season to 
harvest not less than 15,000 tons. We trust 
with you that the present tariff against 
tropical sugars may be sustained, as we feel 
that upon this point rests the success or 
failure of the beet sugar industry in the 
United States. 


hh 
New York Tobacco Notes. 

Big FuLats—Up to last Saturday night 
sales of ’98 had reached some 2500 cs at 9@ 
12c in bdle and 11@1l4c assorted. The crop 
will average about 1500 lbs p a or 5cs, and 
the area in this district I make thus: Tioga 
Co (Pa), 1500 acres, Bradford Co (Pa), 1000, 
Chemung (N Y) 1200, and Steuben 1000, total 
4700 a and 23,500 cs. 


ONLY 20" 


Togive every farmer an opportunity to test the mer" 
its of THx OHIO FaRMER—a large 2-page weekly* 
the Greatest Farm, Stock and Home journal of Amer* 
ica—we will scnd it on trial EVERY WEEK from the 
date the order is received to Jan. 1, 1899—20 weeks— 


For Only 20 Cents, 


and if you are not satisfied that It is the best 20 cents 
you ever invested, we will refund your money. 


Only One Cent. 


A sample copy will be sent Frex to any one send- 
ing their name and address on a postal card, which 
will cost but one cent. 

TEE OHIO FaRMER premium list will also be sent 
with each order, also with each sample copy. 

Address THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, O. 


mde. SLCC! . 


Truck Wheels 
for farm wagons in America 


Send for Catalogue 


























Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, IW. 





e] <jqy JOP_BUGGY FOR $22.75 


a / Read W. $16. 50; Phet $37.50: 
SLM) Burreys, 642-70.” You don't pay for 
j them _— after received. Every- 
n 
and Saddies in our Free Vehicle Send for it. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine.) CHICACO, ILL 
(Sears, Roebuek & Ce. are thoroughly reliable.—Editer.) 
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Success of the Ohio State Fair. 





This year’s state fair proved the great 
success predicted, the weather being propi- 
tious, the exhibits varied and extensive and 
the crowds greater than in former years. 
The plan of the state board of agric ulture 
in giving night exhibitions has not héreto- 
fore drawn very heavily from Columbus, 
but this year thousands who had never 
gone to the fair at night were attracted 
there by the fireworks and the spectacle 
of Pain’s Fall of Manila. Instead of a 
strictly agricultural fair for the daylight in- 
pection of visitors from the agricultural 
districts, as has been largely the case in 
former years, the state fair is taking on 
more the form of an exposition for city 
people as well. The change does not in the 
least detract from the agricultural fea- 
ture of the display, but rather aids it in in- 
teresting larger classes of people, all being 
furnished some display more to their tastes 
and pursuits. On Tuesday night, which 
heretofore has been lightly attended, even 
by Columbus people, 10,000 people crowded 
the grand stand to see the fireworks. 

A larger representation of the goods of 
Columbus houses was on exhibition than 
ever before, showing not only their inter- 
est in the fair, but the profit which comes 
from attendance. What a few years ago 
was an old brick yard, has been converted 
by the landscape gardener and horticultur- 
ist into beautiful fair grounds. The facilities 
for reaching the grounds from the railway 
stations and any part of Columbus have 
been greatly increased, and thousands of 
people can be handled comfortably and ex- 
peditiously. 

THE NEW RULES 

of the board looking to the correction of 
abuses in the free admission privileges will 
do a great deal toward increasing the rev- 
enues derived from the fair, although the 
inauguration of more strict rules this year 
occasioned considerable grumbling. The 
discontinuance of exhibitors’ tickets led the 
exhibitors to hold a conference with the 
board on the grounds to secure an explana- 
tion of the new ticket system. Helpers ac- 
tually needed in caring for exhibits are given 
one admissicn each day and exhibitors pay 
as other people. The board explained that 
the new system was absolutely necessary 
and pointed out that no charge was made 
fer space, light and other benefits. The 
use of turn-stiles by which a coupon must 
be deposited instead of slipped through the 
fence or used over and over again was ex- 
plained, and the exhibitors expressed them- 
selves as satisfied with the results of the 
conference. 

The various trotting and pacing races in 
the afternoons and the running races at 
night with exhibition of saddle horses and 
pony’ turnouts drew large crowds, while the 
bicycle races were also a feature. The live- 
stock exhibit and the fine poultry display 
were freely commented on by visitors. The 
granting of special premiums by the vari- 
ous breeding associations was a good move. 
Leading exhibitors who won prizes in the 
different classes follow: 

CATTLE—Shorthorns: Aaron Barber of 
Avon, N Y: J. A. Gerlaugh of Harshman, 
oO; c L. Gerbaugh of Osborn, 
O; H. R. Fry of Bettsville, O; Darling Bros 
of Nellie, O. Aberdeen-Angus: H. Bradfute 
of Cedarville, O. Herefords: W. H. Cur- 
tice of Eminence, Ky: Murry Boocock of 
Kiswick, Va. Devons: W. E. Lewis of Cass- 
town, O: E. S. Whitmore of Troy, O. Red 
Polls: W. Clark of Kimkle, O; Bram and 
Bogart of Columbus Grove, O; W. Fossey 
of Watkins, O; Andrew & Bro of Cedarville, 
O Galloways: T. J. Davis & Son. Jerseys: 
James R. Orr of Cedarville, O: J. E. Rob- 
bins of Greensburg, Ind; W. H. O. Gorst of 
Garard, O: Guernseys: L. V. Axtell of Per- 
ry, O; McCormick & Edgerly of Pataskala, 
O: P. G. Walker of Cecil, Pa. Ayrshires: 
J. P. Beatty of Pataskala, O; Howard Cook 
of Belfort, O. Holsteins: W. B. Smith & 
Son of Columbus, O; J. E. Goddard of Wil- 
loughby, O. 

Horses—French Draft: Belle Bros of 
Wooster, O; Riley Granes of Center Village, 
O:; McLaughlin Bros of Columbus, O; E. P. 
Rolinson of West Berlin; G. H. Riley of 
Stantontown; F. M. Baldwin of Ashley, O; 

J. Kiner of North Columbus, O. Grade 
Mraft: W. W. Ferguson of Delaware, O; 
Iohn Fladt of Hillard, O; J. Kiner, Shed 
Westbrook of Stantontown, O; F. C. Brown 
of Bennington; F. M. Baldwin. Cleveland 
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Bays: R. E. M. Daniels of Springfield, O; 





McLaughlin Bros, C. H. Surface of Waynes- aie 


ville, O; T. Shallenberger & Co of Amanda. 
German Coach: Bell Bros of Wooster, O. 
French Coach: McLaughlin Bros, B. F. 
Harris of West Liberty, O. Grade Coach: 
Nichols Bros of Fulton, O; W. M. Brimbee 
of Bennington, O; G. Ww. 
& Son of Fulton, 0; C. H. Bell of Ash- 
ley, O; W. E. Garlinghouse of Galena, O; 
A. R. Miller of Pataskala, O. Thoroughbreds: 


E. Hickey of Claylick, G. W. O’Harra of Al- fg 


ton,O; C. A. Valentine of Urbana, O; H. J. 


Hiskett } 





Booth of Columbus, O; John E. Drugan of 
Columbus, O. Roadsters: S. H. Turner of 
Columbus, O; C. H. Surface of Waynesville, 
CC: sa 
Heldman 


of Tenera, O; M. A. Green of 


Johnstown, O; H. R. Miller of Pataskala, O; [ge 
A. R. Miller of Pataskala, O; Otto Jones off 


Columbus, O: T. Shallenberger of Amanda, 
O; A. T. Hallock of Columbus, O; C. H. 
Bell of Ashley, O; Shetland Ponies: Cable 


Magrunder of Xenia, O; Jacobf 






JOHN WANAMAKER. 8S. C,. SWALLOW. 


Garrett of Ashland, O; W. J. Sampson ofCENTRAL FIGURES AT WILLIAMS GROVE LAST WEEK. 


Youngstown, O. Hackneys: Paul Reymann 
of Wheeling, W Va; M. M. Leonard of 


Springfield, O; G. W. Garner of Spring- 
field, O. 

SHEEP—Oxfords: J. C. Williamson of 
Xenia, O; John Andregg of Basil, O; R. J. 


Stone of Stonington, Ill, Haskett Bros of 
Fulton, O. Shropshires: George Allen of 
Allerton, Ill, J. Bellman & Son of Sullivan, 
Ind; H. W. Chaffee of Brecksville, O. Cots- 
woldand Leicesters: Wilson Bros of Muncie, 
Ind; D. W. Watt & Son of Xenia, O; J. H. 
Woodford of Paris, Ky; S. G. Willard of 
Huntsburg, O. Southdowns: R. C. Watt 
& Son, George Allen, W. H. Compton of 
Monroe, O; C. C. Shaw & Son of Newark, O; 
EK. Campbell & Son of Pittsfield, O. Hamp- 
shire: Scarff & Artz of New Carlisle, O; 
George Allen, John Milton of Marshall, 
Mich. Lincolns: J. R. Becket of Xenia, O; 
J. L. Henderson & Son of Washington, Pa; 
E. Campbell & Son of Pittsfield, O; J. E. 
Wing of Mechanicsburg, O. Merinos: D. 
Lincoln of Milford Center, O; A. A. Bates 
of Irwin, O. C. S. Chapman & Son of Marys- 
ville, O; <A. T. Gamber of Wakeman, O; 
Wilson Bros of Frederickstown, O; E. C. 
Campbell & Son of Johnstown, O; O. Wat- 
kins, Maynard, O; R. D. Williamson of 
Xenia, O; F. W. Perkins of West Mans- 
field, O; O. Watkins of Maynard, O. 

SwINE—Poland-Chinas: Robinson & 
Fortes of Piqua, O; A. N. Unseley of Oak- 
wood, O; G. S. Hall of Johnsonville, O; 
Bounds Bros of Atherton, O; W. J. Orr of 
Umapolis, O; A. N. Wisely of Oakwood, O; 
J. M. Kleiner of Bloomingburg, O; Bruce 
Bros of Chesterville, O; F. M. Hays of 
Piketon, O. Berkshires: R. Gentry of Dan- 
ville, Ky; L. C. Peterson of Spring Valley, 
O:;: C. Norton of Louisville, Ky; W. J. 
Thorp of Pataskala, O; John Axline of 
Summit Sta, O. Duroc-Jerseys: L. L. Moor- 
man & Co of Winchester, Ind; Ornie Wal- 
ter of Lebanon, O. Chester Whites: E. A. 
Acre of Elsie, Mich; W. T. Dener of Lu- 
casville, O; F. P. and J. J. Hardin of South 
Warsaw, O; P. F. Courter of Delaware, O; 
W. H. Poole of Delaware, O; J. L. Berenger 
of Morrow, O. Suffolk: Bascom & Murry of 
California, Mich; Spiker & Taylor of Mans- 
field, O; Mrs A. J. Wilson of Pittsfield, O. 
Victorias J. A. Querchen of Celina, O; F. B. 
Huey & Co of Winchester, Ind; G. F. 
Davis & Co of Dyer, Ind. 





A Grange Fair and Political Powwow. 





The big grangers’ inter-state picnic at 
Williams’ Grove, Pa, was held last week 
and proved a great success. It was' the 
largest congregation of grangers and their 
friends that has assembled there since 1889. 
Every exhibition hall and booth and every 
grange house, cottage and tent was occu- 
pied. Conservative estimates place the at- 
tendance during the week at not less than 
350,000. Aside from the exhibitions, how- 
ever, it was difficult to judge of the nature 
of the gathering. Rather would one have 
considered it a political camp meeting than 
a grange picnic, as politics formed the topic 
of all the leading and important discus- 
sions, while grange and agricultural mat- 
ters were simply interjected as a side issue 
to fill in the gaps between the more prom- 
inent talkers. In Pennsylvania at this time 
this is a matter heartily condoned. Bos- 
sism and factional rule has played so im- 
portant a part-in not only the regime of 
state legislation and affairs generally, but 
has been from there infused so liberally 
into county and borough municipalities 


that the rank and file of the people have 
come up in a universal cry for deliverance. 
And in this move the grange is proving a 
leading factor. 

Monday, the opening day of the picnic, 
was occupied almost entirely in getting the 
exhibitions into proper shape and arrang- 
ing the final preliminaries for the week’s 
program of speakers. The exhibition and 
picnic was formally opened in the evening 
with a concert by the Singer cornet band 
of Mechanicsburg. Tuesday forenoon was 
cccupied with a very instructive address 
by S. B. Heigs, the new member of the 
state board of agriculture from York coun- 
ty, on fruit growing. Mr Heigs made it 
plain to all that fruit culture in Pennsyl- 
vania should be encouraged far more than 
at present, and that it would prove a bet- 
ter source of revenue than so much de- 
pendence on the cereals. Tuesday after- 
noon was down on the program as Demo- 
cratic day, when Candidate George A. 
Jenks and State Chairman John M. Gar- 
man were to have been the main speakers, 
Both gentlemen disappointed the managers 
and the time was occupied by ex-Senator 
Gerard Brown of York, and his fellow- 
tcwnsman, Hon E. D. Zeigler. State 


Grange Lecturer J. T. Ailman and Man- 
ager R. H. Thomas both made brief ad- 
dresses in which they urged the farm- 


ers to not mind party so much as prin- 
ciples, as to vote accordingly. Hon 38S. B. 
Hughes of York closed the meeting with a 
talk on the old and new agriculture. 
Though Mr Hughes did not allow himself 
to admit the old the best method he drew 
the inference that it was. However, he 
said, ‘‘We must now be satisfied with the 
profits we are making, unless we prefer 
gcing back to the conditions of a half cen- 
tury ago.” 

Wednesday was republican day, and the 
only address of the forenoon was by Sec- 
retary W. F. Hill on grange matters in 
general. Master Leonard Rhone, of Cen- 
ter county made his first appearance at 
the Grove on Wednesday morning, and 
gave a very brief talk. Wednesday after- 
oon the republicans had full sway. Col 
W. A. Stone, the candidate for governor, 
errived shortly after the noon hour, es- 
corted by a number of leading republicans. 
His speech in the afternoon was one ac- 
cording to republican doctrines, without 
finding excuse for the shameful methods 
of the past two legislatures, other than 
that he was not a member of that body 
and should not be held responsible for its 
doings. Col Stone was followed by Gen 
James W. Latta, candidate for secretary of 
internal affairs, and Prof John Hamilton. 

Thursday was the banner day of all, it 
being devoted to the interest of honest gov- 
ernment. The morning speech was by Hon 
Cc. R. James of Scranton, but it was the 
afternoon meeting which will go down in 
history as the banner gathering. Notwith- 


standing the immense heat and almost 
stifling dust, the large auditorium was 
crowded to suffocation during the four 


hours the meeting was in progress. Senator 
Cc. C. Kaufman of Lancaster presided and 
the principal speaker was the Hon John 
Wanamaker of Philadelphia, who talked 
two and a half hours on the debauchery 
and misrule of the recent legislatures. Rev 
§. C. Swallow followed in a brief talk. 
In the evening there was a woman’s suf- 
frage meeting at which the speakers were 
Miss Diana Hirschler and Miss Ida 
Forter. 

Friday was prohibition day, when the 
chief speakers were Rev Silas C. Swallow 
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A GREAT SHORTHORN COW. 


Mary Abbottsburn 7th is the daughter of Young Abbottsburn, 


who was never 


beaten in the ring; she is owned by Aaron Barber of Livingston Co, N Y. She is four 


years old and had three calves. 
usual flow of milk for a beef Shorthorn. 


She nursed her own calves for a time, and has an un- 
Last year she was at the N Y, O, Ind, II, 


Wis and St Louis fairs and was at the Ohio state fair last week. She has never been 


beaten for sweepstakes or championship prizes. 
Her three calves have been worth fully $500 each, and her 


old for $1000. 


winnings probably much more than pay her keep for the year. 
Many consider her the finest specimen of a beef animal in the 


$1000 for her last year. 
country. 
Breeders’ Gazette. 


of Harrisburg, and National Master Aaron 
Jones. Saturday was- general breaking 
up and moving day, there being nothing 
in the way of speaking or business. Dur- 
ing the week a number of secret meet- 
ings were held by prominent grangers, the 
purpose of which was not divulged, other 
than the selection of a place for holding 
the next meeting of the state grange, 
which, although not positively decided up- 
on, will likely be Williamsport. 

In the matter of exhibits of all kinds, 
space will not permit individual mention 
of all, but to generalize, it can be said that 
never before has there been seen at Wil- 
liams Grove such a large display in all 
lines. There seemed to be nothing for the 
farmer or his wife in the way of contriv- 
ance or machinery that was lacking from 
the exhibit, while in stock the stables were 
all filled with choicest breeds. The horti- 
cultural exhibit was also unusually well 
filled with specimens of the various fruits, 
considering the scarcity of some through- 
out that section of the state. In the dis- 
play of machinery the electric motor for 
operating farm machinery was perhaps the 
newest invention and attracted the great- 
est attention of Patrons from all sections 
cf the state.—[C. L. Gates. 





The Florida Tobacco Crop. 
8. POWERS, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





Most of the first crop is now safely stowed 
in barn or box, the second or sucker crop 
is well under way and some of that has 
been gathered. The Florida tobacco barn 
is built on a different plan from that of the 
north. The latter is high and narrow; the 
Florida barn is wide and low, covering as 
much ground as possible. No floor is built, 
for it is considered important to have the 
vapor and moisture from the ground rise 
up and permeate the curing tobacco, mnak- 
ing it fragrant, rich and mellow... The Flor- 
ida barn is provided with numerous win- 
dews opening outward at the bottom, be- 
ing hinged at the top; and in the gable 
ends there are frequently long ventilators 
only one. board in width, which enable the 
owner to open one-half the surface of the 
gable end. In dry, hot weather the ven- 
tilators are closed by day and opened at 
night; in the rainy season, when the air 
is humid, they are closed except during the 
forenoon, when there is generally a brief 


The above picture is reduced from an engraving originally 


Mr Barber bought her as a two-year- 
Her owner refused 


made for the 


spell of bright sunshine. The two enemies 
the grower has to contend against in the 
rainy season are mold and stem-rot. It is 
seldom that a mug-v, cloudy spell lasts 
over two or three days, and a careful man- 
ipulation of the ventilators is all that is 
needed to prevent their occurrence. If the 
damp weather is protracted, however, it 
may be necessary to place a few praziers 
of charcoal around over the barn flour or 
introduce a small box-stove, having suffi- 
cient length of pipe to convey all the smoke 
out of the barn and several feet away from 
it. Smoke would have a disastrous effect 
on the curing tobacco, ‘imparting to it a 
stale and odious flavor. 

The results of this year’s cropping while 
not coming up to expectations in the mat- 
ter of acreage on account of the drouth in 
the spring are encouraging. It has’ been 
demonstrated that by making the seed beds 
early, irrigating and protecting the plants 
with thin cloth, and transplanting before 
the sun becomes too powerful, a good stand 
ean be obtained even in a severe drouth. 
Then when the rainy season comes on a 
magnificent growth is promoted, two or 
more sucker crops can be secured and har- 
vested early before the autumnal gales 
prostrate the plants. The acreage next 
year will be greatly increased. Very few 
of the planters or the other classes of farm- 
ers will remove to Cuba or Porto Rico; the 
experience of dissatisfied orange growers, 
who tried amaca after the freeze has not 
been reassuring. Nearly all have returned. 





OHIO. 





Wool Growers Meet—The annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio wool growers’ association 
was held on the fair grounds with a good 
attendance of representative sheep men 
from all over the state. Judge William 
Lawrence of Bellefontaine, president of the 
association, delivered an address in which 
Le again favored the establishment of a 
department at the state university for in- 
struction in the textile industries, especial- 
ly the manufacture of wool. In 1897 Ohio 
had but 900 woolen looms, while Massachu- 
setts had 26,000, Pennsylvania 25,000 and 
Rhodé Island over 8000. These states ac- 
quired their manufacturing ascendency by 
the aid of schools for instruction in textile 
industries. He said that the university 
had refused to establish such a department 
and that the state grange should unite 


premium - 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD, 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received | to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements wil) be set in 
pear! type, no large display type being used, thus making 
@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
ab advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment, 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


agg apm vig Duroc-Jersey March, April, and May Pigs at 
low prices, also young sows and boars. Our swine were 
awarded $355 in prizes at two fairs. See illustration, Page 3, of 
Aug. 27th issue. FE, L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 





NHOICE Oxtoiu town Buck Lambs. From imported, regis- 

tered prize sheep. Ewes, one year and older. F.C. Dib. 
cs se President, Chadds Ford, Pa. American O. D. 8. 
ecords. 





S'; OMER Herd Jersey’s. Choice Exile and Signai Bulla, 
Ready for service. All stock Tuberculin tested. JOS. T, 
HOOPES, Bynum, Md. 





[Eee Jersey April Boars. Fail Pigs. J. M. DANIELS, Sara- 
toga, N. Y. 





es tame deer. JOHN G. MILLER, Burlington, Iowa. 





SEEDS. 


1 OO Bushels Seed Wheat. Circular compares yields (of 

17 advertised) to select from. Saves dollars experi- 
menting. (Sampie heads for two-cent stamp.) SMITH'S 
POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y. 


USSIAN Red Chaff Seed Wheat, $1 bushel, bags free. J. M. 
HAM, Washington Hollow, N. Y. 








FRUITS. 


A POLTED Strawberry Plants. 50 Brandywine, 50 Tennessee 
Prolific, 25 Glen Mary, by express, $2. PE‘TER SPEER, 
Lox 124, Passaic, N. J. 





A POTTED Strawberry Plants—25 Glen Mary, 25 Tennessee 
fit Prolific, 12 Clyde. By express for $1. PETER SPEER, 
‘assalc, «a. 





T IS SAFE to plant Strawberries as late as October, if you have 
transplants: choice varieties offered. MELVIN L. CASLER, 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


IRE Nails and Fence Wire at farmers’ prices. Best quality 

galvanized barb wire, $1.9 per 100 lbs; painted barb wire. 

$1.60; very low prices on plain wire, rge sizes of nails or 

spikes, $1.50 per 100 lbs. Write tor prices delivered at your R. R. 
sta. Price-list free. JAS. S. CASE, Colchester, Ct. 





M APLEHURST—Good Light Brahma, Barred Plymouth Rock, 
4 Black Minorea, Buff and White Leghorn Cockerels and Pul- 


lets, from 75 ceuts up. W. B. DOAK, Russellville, Tenn. 





ECEIPT to quickly reduce the flesh. A safe home remed7. 
Particulars for stamp. MRS. E. L. BENNETT, McDonalds 
Mulls, Virginia. 


It Led 
Other Papers. 


One party in Pennsylvania writes: “I had my stock 
for sale in three or four agricultural papers but American 
Agriculturist led all the others. This adv. was inserted 
under the head of Farmers’ epchange and P am so well 
yleased with the results that I shall try the paper again. 
f find the longer I advertise in a paper the better the 
results are.” 











with the wool growers in bringing about 
a change. The speaker called attention to 
the fact that more than half the dogs es- 
cape taxation and advocated the enactment 
of a law to enforce the collection of the 
dog tax by penalties and by fees to in- 
formers. A committee presented resolu- 
tions which were adopted, reaffirming the 
previous position of the association for 
the organization of a textile instruction de- 
partment at the unversity, favoring great- 
er protection in the present wool tariff, fa- 
voring the amendment of the dog tax law 
so that the full collection of all taxes may 
be secured and favoring the formation of 
a league of wool dealers at the principal 
wool markets to receive consignments of 
American wool to combat a combination of 
manufacturers to secure wool at less than 
a fair price. 


Butler Co—Much damage was done in 
Oxford township Aug 24 by a terrific storm 
of wind and rain. Nearly three in of water 
fell in an hour. Many peaches were blown 
from the trees. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADSS, CUSFARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Ww heat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot } 

1898 | 1897 | 1898} 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ......... G4 | 9314) .3034) 30%} 2054) .18% 
New York ...... 169 | .98%4! 135%] .36%4| 28° | 2344 
RR — i— | 8844) .4144/ .32 | .28% 
ROS 674%} 96%! .3114] .3114| 21 | .19 
St Louis......... 68'y| 95 | .30° | 29° | 21%! .19 
Minneapolis ...| .62 9214] .28%4/ .28%4/| .21%] .21 
London ........- 30 ji.lo | _483 47 | oe — 





At Chicago, the significant fact in wheat 
is the apparent abandonment on the part 
of the bears of any appreciable effort to 
force prices lower. This, too, in the face of 
probably the largest wheat crop on record. 
In view of the sharp decline since early 
summer the belief is very general that the 
bearish influences emanating from a big 
crop have been fully discounted. Further- 
more the trade is forced to recognize the 
continued reports of crop shortage in east- 
ern Russia, which may eventually have an 
important bearing on the world’s surplus 
available for the markets of western 
Europe, which do so much to shape the 
price for every American farmer. in the 
last two issues of American Agriculturist we 
have called attention to the reports of fam- 
ine conditions in Russia, and next week 
will present some interesting data along the 
line of Russian crop possibilities. 

While the home situation has been devoid 
of particularly new feature, spasmodic 
support has been accorded the mar- 
ket with fair buying around 6le 
Pp bu for Dec, and 63c for May. 
Local interest centers in threshing 
returns from the northwest, where a splen- 
did crop is being secured. Receipts of spring 
wheat at primary points are now much 
larger as might be expected at this time of 
year, but during all of Aug total wheat re- 
ceipts at Chicago were only 4,676 cars com- 
pared with 6,608 one year ago, 5,070 in '96 
and as many as 16,433 cars corresponding 
month in '94. A good demand is noted for 
cash wheat, all interests buying, particu- 
larly at every show of weakness. 

The corn market has received rather more 
attention the last few days than wheat. As 
one week follows another the opinion is 
gaining ground that the ‘98 crop can prove 
only a moderate one at best. As shown in 
American Agriculturist’sregular Septreport 
or another page of this issue, a careful ex- 
amination of the corn belt points to a dis- 
appointing rate of yield, even though the 
plant presents a fine, bright appearance. 
Operators, who have sold short are some- 
what nervous, and within the past few days 
more or less strength has been developed, 
prices recovering ic from the low point of 
early last week. Meanwhile receipts of old 
corn continue large and reports from some 
of the corn states indicate much promise 
for the autumn harvest. The shipping and 
export demand is fair, but not urgent. No 
2 mixed has been selling on the basis of 
30%@3le p bu for Sept delivery; May ad- 
vanced from 32%c to better than 33c, sub- 
sequently easing a trifle. 

Considering the assurance of only a mod- 

erate crop and that none of the best in 
quality, the oats market continues a slug- 
gish affair. It has recently hardened a tri- 
fle in sympathy with corn, Sept quotable 
under 20c p bu, May 22@22\c, choice white 
‘oats by sample in car lots being salable as 
high as 23%@24c, while light weight chaffy 
stuff, of which there is much on the mar- 
ket, goes at 18@19%c. The demand on both 
home and export account is fairly liberal. 

Although comparatively dull, rye has 
been accorded som®e support, occasionally 
selling up a trifle, with No 2 for Sept deliv- 
ery around 41%c p bu. 

Considerable quantities of new barley are 
coming forward fair to good in weight, but 
variable in color. Under a good all-around 
demand the market is substantially steady, 
yet not particularly active nor buoyant. 
Low grade malting 32@35c p bu, good to 
fancy 37@45c, screenings and feed barley 
28@32c. For No-2 Sept delftvery bids of 44c 
are noted. 

The market for timothy seed is active 
witb liberal arrivals of the new crop a fea- 
ture of the situation. The quality is very 
uneven, but sales cover a wide range. Dark 
seed $1 80@1 85 p ctl, better grades 1 90@2, 
g00d to choice 2 10@2 35, Sept prime 2 3@ 
2 40. Clover seed inactive on the basis of 
5 80@5 90 p ctl for Oct prime. 


At New York, the wheat market has rul- 


THE LATEST MARKETS. 


ed narrow with support inadequate. The 
governing factors are the excellent crop re- 
ports, rapid marketing of new wheat, and 
character of the foreign demand; exports 
of wheat and flour continue liberal as a 
whole. No 2 red 68%@69c p bu, May quot- 
able around 67% @68ec p bu. Corn quiet and 
without noteworthy change, salable on the 
basis of 35@35%c p bu for No 2 mixed in 
store. No 2 mixed oats 25%@26 p bu, No 2 
white 28@29c. State rye 45@47c p bu on 
track. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Cattle “Hogs sheep 














1898] 1897 1898| 1 1897 — 1897 


- | $5. 65 $5.68 ».60| $4.05) 34.4 45) | $4. 60} $4. 15 





Chicago, 4 yi 100 0 Ibe «. 


New York. ..| 5.73] 5.50! 4.15] 4.75! 4.90] 4.50 
on iatatappea | 5-50) 5.50) Sie 4.60) 4.85] 4.50 
Kansas City ......... 5.3°| 5.25] 3.95] 4.20] 4.40) 3.85 





Pittsburg aT 


At Chicago, the cattle market is active as 
a whole yet somewhat uneven. A good de- 
mand exists on both home and export ac- 
count for best grades of beeves, and 
these are selling about as high as at any 
time recently, with liberal transactions 
above $5; choice to fancy sold up to 5 50@ 
5 65. On the other hand supplies of medium 
natives are more than ample, particularly 
as they come into direct competition with 
the excellent offerings from the  north- 
western range territory. As a result beef 
steers quotable at 5 downward to 4 50 are 
so plentiful as to give buyers the advan- 
tage. Many transactions during the past 
week show medium quality cattle 15@25c 
lower than the high time in Aug. 

Mixed butchers’ stock has averaged 
slightly lower in price, but there is a fairly 
good outlet for the large offerings. Ordinary 
dry cows and bulls are 15@25c lower, choice 
heifers in good demand for butcher pur- 
poses, and so with fat yearlings which are 
relatively scarce. Stock cattle are quiet 
with buyers. in evidence, but seeking lower 
prices. 

Fey export steers. 
Good to om, 1150 to 


1450 lb 4 GS 40 
Com to fair, 115) to 1400 
Ibe. 


ot 5. 50 5 25| 3} 4.10) 4.65) 4.7 75) 4. 20 





#5 50@5 65 Poor to fey bulls, 
Canners, 
Feeders, 


Stockers. 400 to 850 Ibs, 3 23@4 60 


“ THEA 2 
: : 00 





425440 Calves. 300 lbs up. 275510 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 4 itka7 00 
heifers, 425@4 85 Milch cows. eaeh, Ban 
Fair to good cows, 3 254 00 
F lowing the slight advance in hogs 


a week ago, which carried the market for 
best to 4 15@4 25, a reaction has taken 
place under excessive offerings, the market 
selling off 10@20c. Packers are in the field 
for a good many hogs, but take advantage 
of liberal receipts. Good to choice heavy 
droves 3 75@3 95, fancy selling around 4c, 
light and mixed 3 70@4 05. 

The recent activity in the sheep market 
continues although the large supplies en- 
able buyers to hammer the prices for every- 
thing except strictly choice. Quotations as 
a whole are possibly a shade lower, yet de- 
sirable offerings will command like prices. 
Yearlings and lambs $4 25@5 25, with choice 
lots, including westerns, 5 50@6; western 
sheep 4 20@4 40, choice natives 4 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle slow and a_ shade 
lower unless choice in quality: receipts 
Monday of this week 80 cars. Quotations: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, #5 29@5 59 Poor to good fat bulls,$ 2 50@3 90 





Good, 1200 to 1900 lbs, = 4.90605 0 ~=Poor to good fat cows, 400 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 41465 Teifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 7. 04 65 
Common, 7() to 900 Tbs, : sone 00 Bologna cows, p hd, & mals > 00 


Rough, half-fat, 3735@4 4) F’sh cows & springers, 18 00.450 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 ong 50 Veal calves, 6 WG7 D 


The hog market is only fairly active, but 
substantially steady. Monday’sreceipts were 
20 double decks. Prime medium $4 10@ 
4 12%, best Yorkers 4 05@4 10, common to 
fair do 3 90@4, heavy droves 3 95@4. Sheep 
slow, receipts 12 cars. Prime wethers 4 65 
@4 75, good 4 50@4 60; lambs 4 50@5 90. 

At Buffalo, cattle supply liberal, with 
215 cars Monday of this week. Butchers’ 
steers $4 50@5, shipping 5 35@5 50; cows 
end heifers 3 75@4 25, stock heifers 3 65@ 
4 35. Veal calves 7@7 50 when choice. Hogs 
easy under receipts Monday of 95 double 
decks. Yorkers 4@4 10, medium and heavy 
droves 4 05, common pigs 3 75@3 85. Sheep 


steady; Monday’s arrivals 50 cars. Choice 
lambs’ 5 75@5 90, fair to good 5 50@5 65, 


culls and common 4 25@5. Mixed sheep 
4 25@4 50, good yearlings 4 75. 

At New York, cattle quiet, lacking in 
particular animation. Sales on the basis 
of $4 85@5 50 for medium to choice natives. 
Dry cows and bulls 2 25@3 25. Choice veal 
calves in good demand, selling as high as 





7 50@8 25, but a good many going across 
the scales at 5@7 25, with grassers 3 75@ 
4 25. Hogs quiet at 4 15@4 40. The supply of 
sheep ample for all immediate  require- 
ments, common lots 15@25c lower, choice 
muttons and lambs substantially steady. 
Poor to prime sheep 3 50@4 50 p 100 Ibs, 
choice quotable at a premium, poor to 
choice lambs 4 25@6 25. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the demand for the better 
grades of horses suitable for eastern and 
sell at fairly good prices. On the other hand 
offerings include large numbers of common 
to inferior stock which are difficult to sell 
except at a loss to country shippers. Quota- 
tions are continued as follows: 


Express and heavy draft, $55@200 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 45@100 
850 to 1150-1b chunks, common, 30@ 60 
Carriage teams, 250.@650 
Drivers, 75@300 
Saddle horses, 40@200 
General purpose, 25@ 50 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 

MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2 p 
bbl, onions 60@80c p bu, cabbages 2@3 p 100, 
turnips 15@20c p bu, beans 1 2U@1 30, sweet 
corn 40@50c p 100, celery 90c@1 p dz bchs 
Dressed turkeys 12@13%c p Ib, chickens 11 
@l12c, fowls 9@10c, live chickens 10@1ic, 
fowls 8@9c, rye straw 6@7 p ton, oats 4@5, 
clover hay 56@6, timothy 5@7 50, loose hay 
6@8, middlings 14@16, bran 12 50@13 50, oats 
30@32c p bu, corn 38@40c. 

At Syracuse, strictly fresh eggs 17@17%4c 
p dz, live chickens 10c p Ib, dressed 13c, po- 





tatoes 60@70c p bu, onions 60@70c, beans 
$1 25@1 40, apples 50c@$1 p bbl, tomatoes 35 


@40c Pp bu, corn 43c, oats 35@38c, cottonseed 
meal 27 p ton, middlings 16, loose hay 8@10, 
timothy 6, oat straw 6@7, rye 7@10. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
choice timothy hay $10 50@11 p ton, straight 


rye straw 8, wheat 5 50@6, oat 5 50@6, win- 
ter bran 13 50@14, spring 13@13 50, nearby 


strictly fresh eggs l6c p dz, western 15%@ 
16c, live fowls 10c p lb, chickens 10@1lic, po- 
tatoes 30@35c p bskt. 

OHIO—At Columbus, corn 35@40c p bu, 
oats 25c, bran $14 p ton, screenings 12, mid- 
Glings 16, shorts 13, oat and wheat straw 
3 50@4, rye 4 50. Strictly fresh eggs 10c p 
dz, live chickens 5@6 p lb, turkeys 8c, dress- 
ed chickens 7c, broilers 7c, turkeys 9c, pota- 
toes 40@42c p bu, onions 40@45c, beans 98c@ 
1 02, apples 1@1 25 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, corn 30c p bu, oats 22c, 
rye 45@46c, choice timothy hay 7 75@8 p 
ton, .clover 6 50@7, oat straw 3 75@4, wheat 
3 50@4, rye 5@5 50, bran 10 75@11 75, mid- 
dlings 14@14 50, timothy seed 1 20@1 30 p 
bu, peaches 75@85c, plums 2 75@3 75 p 
stand, apples 1 75@2 25 p bbl, pears 2@3, 
potatoes 50@53c Pp bu, cabbage 50@75c p 
bbl, onions 1 50@1 75, tomatoes 40@50c p bu. 
Strictly fresh eggs 12c p dz, spring chick- 
ens 9c p lb, hens 7c, roosters 3c, turkeys 
6c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
There were some indications a week ago 
of a slightly weaker feeling in the butter 





market and early September shows Chi- 
cago off 1@2c, and New York %@ 
1c, Boston not yet so much af- 


fected. More favorable weather in the west 
has increased the flow of milk slightly, but 
no increase in the demand for butter is not- 
ed. Little or no. butter is being shipped to 
Europe as prices are so close as to make 
it impossible to realize a profit on  ship- 
ments. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. Good 
to ch ecmy 18@19c p lb, prints 20@21c, dairy 
17@18c. 

At New York, no change in the general 
position of the market. Creameries west- 
ern extras 18%c p Ib, firsts 17%@18c, sec- 
onds 16@1l7c, N Y cmy extras 18c, firsts 17@ 
17%c, western cmy June extras 1814%4@19c, 
firsts 16@18c, N Y dairy fcy 16%@17c, firsts 
154%@16c, western imit cmy extras 15%@l6c, 
firsts 13%,@l4c, western dairy finest 144%@ 
15¢c, firsts 12@14c, western factory June ex- 
tras 14c, firsts 13@13%c. 

At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 19@20c p Ib, 
prints 174%@18%c, dairy 15c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, (fairly 
firm. Elgin and other western cmy extra 
19c, firsts 18c, imt cmy 15c, ladles 12@l14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet. Good to 
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choice cmy 19c p lb, prints 20c, dairy 12@ northwestern fresh i5¢e, western fair to 


13c. 

At Cincinnati, market quiet. Fancy 
Elgin cmy 20c p Ib, Ohio cmy 14@17c, ch 
dairy llc. 

At Boston, little change to note in the 
market. Vt and N H creamery extras 19@ 
1$%c p lb, northern N Y 18%@19c, western 
1844@18%c, emy northern firsts 17@18c, east- 
ern 17@18c, western firsts 17@17\%c, sec- 
onds 15@lé6c, Vt dairy extra 17c, N Y dairy 
extra l6c, N Y and Vt firsts 14@l5c, sec- 
onds 13c, western dairy 13@l4c, western 
imit cmy firsts 14@15c, western ladle ex- 
tra 1314%4.@14c, firsts 13c, extra northern cmy 
in boxes 20c, trunk butter extra 2l1c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The market has continued in a dull, un- 
satisfactory condition. Supplies are not 
particularly heavy, but there is no increas- 
ed demand. It seems to be the general con- 
sensus of opinion that the cheese up to 
early September is of a poorer quality this 
year than last. British buyers are taking 
Canadian stock in preference to ours, and 
in consequence the export trade is unsatis- 
factory. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream 
cheddars 74@7%c p lb, flats 7@74c, skims 
8@5c. 

At New York, quality unsatisfactory and 
market not particularly active. N Y large 
colored fcy 7%@7%c p Ib, ch 7%c, white 
fcy Tic, good to ch 6%@7%c, small colored 
fey 7%@8&c, white fcy 7%@8c, good to ch 
74,@7%4c, common to fair 6@7c, skims 5@ 
6léc. 

At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 9@10c 
Pp Ib. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y, 
full cream ch 7%@8c, fair. 7@7%c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, active. N Y full 


cream cheddars 9@9%c p lb, Ohio flat 9c, 
limburger 10c. 

At Cincinnati, firm. Good to trrime 
Ohio flat 7144@8c p lb, prime to ch family 
favorite 8@844c, twins 8%@9c, full cream 
Y A 94%@9%4c, N Y cheddar 84%@9c. 

At Boston, receipts continue moderate, 
but supply is sufficient for all demand. N 
Y small extra 74%@8c p Ib, large extra 7%c, 
firsts 64%4@7c, Vt small extra 7%c, large ex- 
tra 7%c, firsts 6@7c, western twins extra 
7%4@8c, fair to good 6@7c, Ohio flat extra 6% 
@ic, fair to good 5@6c, sage cheese extra 
%@8c. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Sept 5—No change in the 
cheese market, although the tone in New 
York the latter part of last week was rath- 
ér discouraging than otherwise. Cheese 
has arrived there in almost as poor condi- 
tion as it did in July and the demand for, 

it was limited, even at the low prices 
now prevailing. At the same time the mar-{ 
ket held its own here remarkably well, and 
buyers paid all that the stock would possi- 
bly stand. Transactions are as follows: 
Large colored, 4437 bxs at 7c; large - white; 
990 at 6%c, 67 at 6%c; small white, 120 at 
73%c; small colored, 781 at 7c,.160 at. 7c} 
544 at 7%4c; small skims, 60 at 5c, 170 at 6%0; 
consigned 385 bxs. Total 7714 against192 
@ year ago, when the big slump’ occurred 
and salesmen held back their stock.&Two, 
years ago 4837 bxs. 

Sales of creamery butter were 40 pkgs at 
18144c, 30 cases 1 lb prints at 1914c, and % 
cases 5 lbs at 20c. 

At Little Falls—The transactions were 
1800 bxs, all styles at 7c, 80 large white 6%c, 
3275 small white and colored at 7%c.- Also 
20 pkgs dairy butter at 17@17%%c. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 24 lots 
of 1488 cs, 7%c bid. No sales. Later some 
sold at 75éc. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers 4 consumers an advance is usually se- 
cure 





Eges. 

At New York, market is in a rather life- 
less condition. N Y and Pa prime 16@16%c 
fr az, western fresh 1516c, fair to good 14% 
@15, seconds $2 25@3 25 p case. 

At Boston, good supply and moderate 
demand. Nearby and Cape fcy 20@22c p 
dz, eastern ch fresh 16@18c, Vt and N H 
ch fresh 16@18c, Mich selected 15%@16c, 





good l4c, seconds $2 75 p case. 
Beans and Peas. 


At New York, no particular interest 
manifested. Marrow beans ch $1 70 p bu, 
medium ch 1 25@1 30, pea ch 1 20@1 25, red 
kidney ch 1 85@1 90, white kidney ch 1 40@ 
1 45, yellow eye ch 1 40@1 45, Cal limas 2 25 
@2 30, green peas in bbls 82@85c p bu, 
Scotch bbls 92@95c. 

Dried Fruit. 


At New York, market slightly unsettled. 
Evaporated apples fcy 9%@10c p lb, ch 
9%@9t4c, good to prime 84%4@9c, sundried N 
Y and western quarters 3%@4%4c, southern 
sliced 4@414c, cores and skins 2@2%4c, cher- 
ries 8@814c, blackberries 34%@4c, raspber- 
ries 10@10%4c, huckleberries 5@6c. 

At Chicago, evaporated apples 7144@8t4c 
Pp lb, chopped apples good new 2%@2%%c, 
newly evaporated raspberries 10%4@1lc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, generally steady. Apples 
$1 25@2 p bbl, pears 2@3, peaches 1 50@2 
Yr carrier, plums 25@30c p 8-lb bskt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet but substantially 
steady. Coarse corn meal 70@7l1c p 100 lbs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 92@95c, chops 67@ 
70c, winter bran $14@17 p ton, spring 12 75 
@14, middlings 14@18, sharps 18@19, linseed 


Oilmeal 24@25, rye feed 15 75@16, cotton- 
seed meal 19@21. 
Hides, 
At New York, no change. Native 
steer hides 60 lbs up 114%@12c p lb, butt 


branded steers 10@10%c, side branded 9%@ 
10c, native bull hides 9144c, horse hides $2@ 
3 25 each. 

Hay and Straw. 


Quiet at all market centers. New hay 
plentiful; conditions outlined on an earlier 
page of American Agriculturist. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, market steady for choice 
stocks Long Island $1 35@1 75 p bbl, south 
Jersey 1 50@1 62, upper Jersey 1 30@1 50, 
Jersey sweets 2@2 25, southern 1 37@1 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, choice stock in moderate 
supply and fair demand. Dressed turkeys, 
western 9@10c p lb, Phila chickens ch 14@ 
1é6c, western 10%@iic, N Y and Pa fowls 
10c, western 10c, squabs ch large white $1 75 
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p dz, small 75c@1 25. Live chickens 10c p Ib, 
fowls 8%c, roosters 5c, turkeys 8@9c. 

At Boston, moderate receipts and steady 
market. Fresh killed northern and eastern 
chickens ch large 15@17c p lb, common to 
good 10@14c, fowls extra ch 11@12c, common 
to good 8@10c, western iced turkeys 10@ 
10%c, gobblers 9@10c, chickens good 
to ch 9$@lic, fowls 10@10%4c. Live ‘owls 
ch 9c, common 8c, roosters 5c, spring chick- 
ens 8@10c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, seasonable varieties in 
good supply. Cabbages $2@3 p 100, cucum- 
bers 25c p bbl, celery 15@35c p dz bchs, 
green corn 50c@1 p 100, lettuce 25@40c p dz 
bchs, onions 1@3 p bbl, string beans 50c@ 
1 p % bbl, marrow squash 50@75c p bbl, to- 
matoes 15@25c p bu box, turnips 1@2 p100 
bchs. 

WoolL 


What is the prospect of wool going any 
higher? is the question many of our readers 
would like answered. As_ frequently 
stated in our columns, it is not the prov- 
ince of a reputable agricultural paper to 
offer advice in a matter as important as 
this; rather to keep before its readers 
the general conditions that they may judge 
for themselves what is best to do. As stat- 
€d in our columns recently, the wool mar- 
ket has a healthy tone although somewhat 
quiet. A feature of the recent past is the 
throwing upon the market through N Y 
auction, of an enormous quantity of fin- 
ished woolen goods by a big Massachu- 
setts manufacturer. This has temporarily 
depressed the goods market and in conse- 
quence the demand for wool has been some- 
what restricted for the time being at least. 
While the market is without buoyancy 
there is a general undertone of confidence 
in the maintenance of present values. 





Heaves in Horses—E. W. asks a remedy 
for heaves accompanied by a cough. Also, 
what should cows be fed on when they 
chew bones. The best remedy for heaves is 
to give the horse 1 oz of Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic at a dose once a day in a small 
bran mash and contnue it for a month or 
six weeks. The majority of cows will chew 
bones when they find them. If the cows 
are not in good condition, feed clover and 
oats and place rock salt where the animal 
can get it. 


. 











F YOU want to get the best results in 
painting use Pure White Lead (see list 
of brands which are genuine) and Pure 

Linseed Oil, and give your painter time 


It will pay. 


If any shade or color is desired it can be 
easily produced by using the National Lead 
Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 


Pamphlet containing sample shades, and 
giving directions for mixing and applying, 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

BEYMER-BAUMAN = 4 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

PANNESTOOR ch : 

emesanes } Cincinnati. 

ATLaNTIO 

perl enough to apply it properly. 
New York. 

TEWETT 

ULSTER 

DNIOn 

SOUTHERN } 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER > 

MISSOURI and Pure White Lead. 
St. Louis. 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

(JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadeiphia. 

ae Cleveland. 
SALEM =€§ Galem, Mas. ~sent free upon application, 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., r00 William St, New York. 


















The Gale-Baldwin and 


Baldwin Ensilage Cutters: 











The best machine on the market for cutting Ensilage or dry 
Fodder in large or small quantities. Our late improvements 
make our cutters the easiest running cutters made. All sizes 
from 6 to 22inch knives. Send for catalogue and prices of 
Cutters and Carriers. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 











Box 120. 
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All France is in a ferment over a confes- 
sion of forgery of one of the Dreyfus doc- 
uments by Col Henry, chief of the intelli- 
gence bureau, followed by his suicide and 
the immediate prospect of a reopening of 
the Dreyfus case. The paper in question 
Was one on which the government based its 
proofs of Dreyfus’s guilt, and it was by the 
merest accident that it was suspected of be- 
ing a forgery. When Col Henry was con- 
fronted with these suspicions, he became 
confused and finally acknowledged that he 
himself had forged the paper. This was fol- 
lowed by suicide. Gen Boisdeffre, chief of 
staff, has resigned because his confidence 
had been so betrayed and he had declared 
as genuine a document that was not so. 
M Cavaignac, minister of war, still asserts 
the guilt of Dreyfus, but it is probable 
that the case will be reopened. The honor 
of the French army is at stake, and the 
whole nation awaits further developments 
with indescribable emotion. Meanwhile 
Zola, the famous novelist, who _ recently 
made such a bitter fight for Dreyfus, is in 
exile to avoid imprisonment because of 
charges brought against the army. Dreyfus 
is finishing his fourth year, a solitary pris- 
oner, closely guarded on Devil's island off 
the coast of Cayenne. 





Czar Proposes Peace Congress—A move 
for universal peace has come from an un- 
expected quarter in the form of a sugges- 
tion from the czar that a congress of all 
nations be called to consider methods of 
maintaining and promoting general peace, 
and the possibility of reducing the exces- 
sive armaments with which all Europe is 
burdened. Considering the strained rela- 
tions that have for some time existed be- 
tween Russia and England, the proposition 
has come as a surprise. However, it is ap- 
parent that the czar is sincere in his desire 
to promote peace, and his suggestion has 
awakened wide interest. Emperor William 
of Germany has signified his willingness to 
attend such a congress. France does not ac- 
cept the plan so readily and would make 
the restoration of lost territory prerequis- 
ite to a reduction in her army. The war 
lcrd’s scheme is almost utopian in _ its 
scope, and there is much skepticism as to 
its practicability. 


Samoa’s King Dead—King Malietoa 


Laupepa of Samoa died Aug 22. Pending 
the selection of his successor, the govern- 


ment is being conducted by the British, 
German and American consuls, with the 
chief justice acting as president. A crisis 


may follow as for some time the form of 
government has been unsatisfactory to the 
three nations mentioned, which are deeply 
interested, and this may be seized as an op- 
portunity to make a change, with a possi- 
bility of a division of the group. 





Dewey Remains—Admiral Dewey was 
notified by the navy department to hold 
himself in readiness to return by the short- 
est route possible, to confer with the presi- 
dent on the Philippine situation. He at 
once cabled his views in full and suggested 
that the importance of the situation re- 
quires that he remain at Manila. This sug- 
gestion has been accepted at Washington 
and he will remain. He desires a battleship 
and an armored cruiser, and these will be 
sent him at once. The situation at Manila 
remains practically unchanged, pending a 
final settlement. 





The Same Old Story—Reports from Porto 
Rico repeat the,Santiago tale of sickness 
and death among American troops. The 
gcvernment is making a strehuous effort to 
get all troops, not needed for garrison duty, 
home. Volunteers will be mustered out. 





Miles and Alger—Speculation is rife over 
the possibility of an army scandal and the 
court martialing of the commanding gen- 
eral of the United States as the result of 
the publication of an alleged interview 
with Gen Miles in which he is represented 
as having severely criticised the army 
administration. The arrival of Gen Miles 
at Washington is waited with keen interest, 
for he will undoubtedly be asked to explain 
the alleged statements. A court martial 
may follow and in that event Gen Miles will 
undoubtedly demand that a court of in- 
quiry investigate such charges as he may 
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make, in which case the shortcomings of 
the war department will be dragged intothe 
light. Secretary Alger can hardly overlook 
the alleged criticisms. Should an investiga- 
tion follow the responsibility for the terri- 
ble conditions which have prevailed in 
Santiago, Montauk and other military 
camps must be fixed. 





Another Giant Trust—A gigantic trust is 
row consummated in the combination ofthe 
leading iron and steel companies of Amer- 
ica. The two biggest companies in the com- 
bination are the Illinois steel company and 
the Minnesota iron company, and the cap- 
ital stock of the new company will be 

200,000,000. Among the other big iron and 
steel works to be included are the Loraine 
(Ohio) steel company, the Johnstown (Pa) 
steel company, the E J & E Belt Line of 
Chicago, and other prominent and wealthy 
corporations. 


The Needs of the Navy—The spreading 
of the eagle’s wings has brought about 
many new conditions and one of these that 
the naval authorities must carefully take 
into consideration in the building of the 
new ships is the necessity of having war 
vessels with a great steaming radius. With 
the new territorial acquisition the Pacific 
ecean becomes all important, and the dis- 
tances are so great that the new war ships 
must have great coal-carrying capacity, as 
well as speed. The new ships will need to 
have a steaming radius of 8000 miles to en- 
able them to go straight from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila, and they must be fast, too. 
The three new battleships will have a speed 
of 19 knots, the first-class cruisers, such 
as the Brooklyn, being able to travel 22 
knots an hour. 











Fourteen Die—The transport Allegheny 
arrived at Montauk last week with 200 sick 
out of a total of 480. There were 14 deaths 
on the trip home. The men were the 9th 
Mass volunteers. Dr Magruder, the health 
officer, said: The Allegheny Is a cattleship 
and not fit for well men, let alone sick ones. 
She is the worst one that I have inspected, 
and I have been aboard every one that has 
come into the bay. 





Wants to Be Recognized—Aguinaldo, the 
insurgent leader, has issued a memorial ad- 
dressed to all the foreign powers, reciting 
the fact that the Filipinos have formed a 
government under the constitution adopted 
on June 23. He asks for the recognition of 
the independence of the Philippine republic, 
or, failing in that, to grant the Filipinos 
belligerent rights. The United States is not 
mentioned in the memorial. 





Telegraph Sparks—The steamer Roan- 
oke brought out $3,500,000 in gold dust from 
the Klondike, the largest consignment yet 
received.—-The Cuban government has re- 
lieved Gen Garcia of his command in the 
eastern part of the island because of his 
hostile attitude toward the United States, 
——Grave charges of thefts of supplies sent 
sick soldiers at Montauk are brought 
against army officers.——A grass experi- 
ment station is to be established near Walla 
Walla, a part of the government plan for 
restoring Pacific coast ranges.——A promis- 
ing gold field has been opened near Lead- 
ville, Col.——Philadelphia is preparing for 
a grand peace celebration.——Ex-Gov 
Matthews of Indiana, a prominent demo- 


cratic leader, died last week.——Oct 18 and 
19 are the dates for Chicago’s big jubilee 
parade.——Commodore Philip is to take 


Schley’s place with the New York for his 
flagship.——Miss Clara Barton of the Red 
Cross is in Havana.——Commissioner Gen 
Peck is on his way to Paris to secure more 
space for American exhibits in the exposi- 
tion.——The Idaho republicans have nom- 
inated A. B. Moss of Canyon county for 
governor and indorse the gold plank of the 
republican party.——New York’s municipal 
council unanimously passed a special ordin- 
ance against profanity, but it was voted 
dcwn by the aldermen.—Miss Helen 
Gould continues her philanthropic work 
among the soldiers, her latest kindness be- 
ing to visit the troops at Camp Wikoff, 
Long Island, supplying many comforts to 
the soldiers.——Secretary Kerr of the dem- 
ocratic national committee declares that 
the democrats will enter the campaign of 
of 1900 under the free silver standard, 16 to 1 
again being its battle cry.——The tin trust 
has melted to pieces. 








STORY OF THE NEWS 


Our Veterinary Adviser, 





Garget—E. W. has a heifer with a swell. 
ing on one side of her udder, the swelling 
went nearly all away, but that side does 
not seem to fill up with milk. Willit comeal! 
right next time she comes in? If the glands 
of that side have become hard, they will not 
secrete milk until they become healthy. The 
part should be well rubbed with a little 
soap liniment twice a day until the parts 
become soft. 





Ring Bone—H.A’s horse has a ringbone; it 
was fired by a veterinary, but the animal is 
still lame. It is likely the disease extends 
down beneath the hoof or the joint is dis- 
eased. Firing is the best remedy. Give the 
horse several months’ rest and blister once 
a month with biniodide of mercury. If 
there is much fever in the part, apply cold 
water bandages to it. 


Sore on Side—L. E. T. has a cow with an 


ulcer on her flank and it does not heal. Ex- 
amine the part well, use a probe to find if 


there is an opening. If so introduce the 
probe to find if there is anything 
in it, and if there is, remove it. 
Then dip a strip of soft muslin in 


the opening. Then draw it out. Repeat 
every third day for a week or two. If there 
is no opening, apply a little of the antimony 
to it with a feather every third day until 
a healthy surface is produced, then mix 
1 oz of oxide of zinc with 2 oz of lard, and 
apply a little once a day. 


Derangement of the Brain—P. B. P.’s 


heifer does not act natural. She is stiff be- 
hind; is wild in appearance and seems mad 
at other animals. It is likely her brain is 
affected as well as the nerves of the spinal 
cord, caused by a derangement of the di- 
gestive organs. Give a physic of epsom 
salts, and, after the physic has operated, 
give 1 dram of quinine in a pint of gruel 3 
times a day. Keep the animal in a cool, 
dark place. 


Retention of the Afterbirth—A. E. S. 


asks what is the best mode of removing 
the afterbirth from cows. There are no 
medicines that are of any use for this 
trouble. After the third day ( if they do 
not come away before that time) the hand 
should be oiled and introduced and the af- 
terbirths carefully separated from the 
womb with the fingers. Then wash out the 
part with a lotion made by mixing 4 oz 
peroxide of hydrogen in % gal of warm 
water. If it has been retained longer than 
three days, the cow should get 2 oz of sul- 
phate of iron at a dose twice a day in mash 
for a week. 








SUSINESS NOTICE. 


Entire Wheat Bread—In many of our 
fiourishing farming communities will to-day 
be found the beautiful golden-brown bread 
made of entire wheat. This is the natural, 
healthful and strength-giving food, and 
farmers as well as people everywhere are 
beginning more and more to realize it. The 
white flour from which bread is usually 
n:ade, is robbed of its gluten and phosphate, 
the blood-making, brain-feeding por- 
tion of the wheat berry. What is left is 
mostly starch, the inferior element of 
wheat, that is causing so much lack of de- 
velopment among children and making so 
many strong adults weak. Even graham 
flour cannot make a digestible, nourishing 
bread, and many people’s stomachs are too 
weak to get any benefit from it. This is be- 
cause the woody, outer husk is ground up 
with the really nutritive portion, which 
makes a coarse, heavy and often indigesti- 
ble food. “‘Entire kernel’’ wheat flour, onthe 
other hand, contains all the bone, muscle, 
brain and nerve feeding elements of the 
wheat kernel, without any such objection- 
able feature as a woody husk. Besides, 
bread from this flower has a rich, satisfying 
flavor that no other bread is known to pos- 
sess. Doctors even prescribe it for invalids 
and dyspeptics, and cooking schools every- 
where are making a study of what this 
flour will produce. If our farmers’ fam- 
ilies, in particular, would use more of this 
cheap, nourishing food there would be 
much less of the indigestion and dyspepsia 
that prevails among them as well as others. 
Just send for a_ booklet’ giving re- 
cipes and much valuable information, 
which can be had free of charge, from the 
Franklin Mills company of Lockport, N Y. 








Under the Flag. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell, 


HUT YOUR eyes and try 
again, Dan. It’s just as easy!” 
But still Dan shook his shock 
of fair hair dubiously. It was 
so hard imagining things, for 
him. Miss Rachel found it 
easy enough. “Try it just once, 
coaxed Rachel earnestly. 

“IT have, I’ve got ’em shut this minute, 
Miss Rachel, but I don’t see anything,” 
Dan said in despair. “Not a great beautiful 
flag floating out in the breeze, waving and 
curling and sailing? Can’t you see it, Dan? 
And the stars on it? O, I see it as plain as 
day.”’ 

“Yes, Miss Rachel, youdo.” Danwas think- 
ing humbly that the difference between hf{m 
and this clear-eyed, sweet-faced girl wad 
too great to be traveled by a common im- 
agination. He looked down from his super- 
ior inches on the little uplifted, dreamy 
face and winced with pain. 

“I guess I must go now, it’s chore time,” 
he muttered. 

“Why, Dan! And not stay for the news, 
not even the headings? I'll read them as 
fast as Patty Rye reads the primer.” This 
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Dan,” 


was a standing joke, and Dan, in duty 
bound, laughed. But his eyes were grave, 
still. 


“Not to-night, Miss Rachel. I—I guess 
not. I’ll come back with the men and hear 
it all then.” 

“Well.” 

Rachel Meade spoke a little crisply. She 
was disappointed. It was pleasant to have 
Dan skim the cream off the news with her; 
the latter reading from Mrs Hopkins’ door- 
step was purely a duty undertaken out of 
sheer kind-heartedness. She unfolded the 
crackling paper and let her eyes run rap- 
idly over the big, staring headlines. They 
set her pulses throbbing. 

“Oh!” she cried, “Oh, Dan!’ He was 
swinging away into the distance, but he 
heard. 

“Yes?” he called back, stopping. 

“There’s been a fight—a FIGHT! 
fight, Dan, and we beat!” 

‘‘BeatP”’ Dan’s voice had scorn in it. “Of 
course we beat, Miss Rachel.” He longed 
unutterably to turn back and hear the rest, 
but a certain dull pride would not let him. 
He would keep on now he had started. At 
supper-time, that was not very long to 
wait. So he swung on doggedly, out of 
hearing of the little schoolmistress’s voice. 

The little schoolmistress sat down on the 
grass and read her precious daily through 
with little gasps of wonder and triumph. 
It was glorious, glorious! She almost sob- 
bed with joy. To her slender finger tips she 
glowed with intense patriotism. And Dan— 
how Dan would have rejoiced with her! 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she cried at last, springing 
to her feet, “if we only had a flag! I can’t 
bear it not to have one! How high we'd 
run. it up to-day, and how it would wave! 
How it would!” She gazed up where the 
flag would be, if there were one, above the 
tiny unpainted schoolhouse in its setting of 
woodland and pastures. It hurt her keenly 
not to see it there. Ever since the war be- 
gan, she had longed for it and tried in vain 
to scheme and plan for it. She knew just 
how much it would cost, and that was it; 
that was the trouble. Nobody at Parrott’s 
clearing could afford money to buy a flag. 
The case looked hopeless. 

“Tt would do the children so much good,” 
mused Rachel wistfully, crumpling the 
paper mechanically in her hand in her ab- 
straction. “I’ve tried to teach them patriot- 
ism, but the flag could do it so much better! 

t would speak to them plainer than words— 
O, I can’t give it up!” 

She had to hurry home to be in time for 
her news reading on Mrs Hopkins’s door- 
steps. A little group of men gathered eag- 
erly to it every night after their early 
teas. There was an element of pathos in 
the little company of interested listeners, 
bronzed and rough and intensely zealous 
in their country’s welfare. One or two 
among their number took a weekly paper, 
but Rachel Meade’s was the only daily in 
the small settlement. She had been the 
proud possessor of it but a few weeks, 
since the outbreak of hostilities, when the 
temptation to keep pace with affairs had 
proved too strong for her. She had willing- 
ly and quietly made the sacrifices the little 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


luxury entailed, and they were not small 
as measured by Rachel Meade’s slender re- 
sources. 

To-night she met her audience with a 
triumphant face. She waved the news- 
paper over her head gayly. ‘Three cheers 
for Uncle Sam!” she cried, “Hip, hip’— 

“Hooray!” 

*“Hooray!”’ 

*““Hooray!”’ 

“Fire away, Rachel,—what’s the matter 
with Uncle Sam?” 

‘‘He’s all right.”’ 

“Tell us the news quick.” 

“The news! The news!” 

“Well,” cried Rachel in her clear, high 
voice,” there’s been a fight and we beat. 
I—tell—you—we—beat! OO, it’s. glorious! 
We've sunk or disabled all the enemy’s ships. 


We’ve whipped them, whipped them, 
whipped them!” The girl’s excited voice 
rang over their heads shrilly. She was 
twisting the paper into a stiff roll and 
brandishing it in their faces. Their voices 
took up the shrill clamor and it rose to 
deafening proportions. The men were 


shouting triumphantly. 

“O, hush—do stop!”’ called Rachel, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘How can I read it to you? Dan, make 
them hush.”’ She appealed to the big fellow 
in the little, riotous crowd, with instinctive 
relief that he was there. Dan could quiet 
them down. 

“Do listen, it’s grand!’’ and presently she 
was reading the wonderful news to them 
with a triumphant ring in her voice. 

“There! Now you can take it yourselves 
and pass it ’round,” she said, concluding 
with a little gasp for breath, “I was bound 
I’d have the fun of reading it first. Isn’t 
it glorious, though? This is the country to 
be born in!” 

She drifted around to Dan’s side and 
nudged his shoulder gently. She had to 
look up at the tall, ungainly fellow. 

‘Dan, Dan,” she whispered, “we’ve got to 
have a flag, that’s all there is to it! It was 
all I could do not to ask them to subscribe 
for one to-night, but I didn’t. I’m glad I 
didn’t, too, they’d have to pinch so to spare 
the money. The crops are such a dead fail- 
ure this year. It would be mean to 
ask ’em, but we’ve got to have a flag, Dan. 
I'll make one myself if there’s no other 
way. Dan, say, if I’ll do it, will you rig up 
the pole and things?” 

Dan straightened his stooped shoulders 
promptly under his red flannel shirt. ‘You 
bet I will, Miss Rachel,” he said, “An I'll 
furnish the red stripes —” 

“With this?’ supplemented Rachel, 
pinching a bit of his red sleeve between her 
fingers. ‘‘Well, then, I’ll furnish the ‘field’ 
for the stars, myself.’’ She was thinking of 
her beloved blue dress at home. In one 
swift flash of renunciation, she laid it on 
her country’s altar. With the red and blue 
accounted for, it would be easy enough to 
find the white. The flag was in sight! 

“Now shut your eyes and see it, Dan!” 
she cried gaily. ‘‘Don’t tell me you can’t see 
it now.” 

“Yes, I can see it now,” said Dan with 
siow gravity. His plain, tanned face was 
lit up dimly, his straightened shoulders 
forgot to slink back to their old stoop. 

The summer term in the little schoolhouse 
in the woods was near its close, but the 
new flag grew like magic under the little 
school-mistress’ nimble fingers and there 
was no doubt of its being done for the clos- 
ing ceremonies of school. Indeed, it was to 
be the ceremonies, Rachel said, waving 
triumphantly over their heads while they 
sang patriotic songs and spoke little stam- 
mering patriotic speeches. Already she was 
drilling the rows of little scholars in the 
Star Spangled Banner, and any evening the 
travelers on the wood road could hear the 
shrill, sweet strains through the trees. 

Dan rigged the flagpole and then sank 
into obscurity. That was his only share in 
the approaching celebration. He was rare- 
ly visible except at night, when he brought 
Miss Rachel’s daily to her from the postof- 
fice, two miles away. 

Dan was a winter scholar in the woodsy 
little temple of learning. Springs and sum- 
mers he worked as a farm hand with steady 
faithfulness. People called him dull and a 
plodder, and if to be quiet and uncom- 
municative be dull, and to do humble work 
patiently be plodding, the people were right. 
Dan lived his own life uncomplainingly. No 
one but the little school mistress had ever 
shared his hopes and ambitions. Dan had 
never worshipped anyone but the little 
school teacher. 
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Meantime, the one daily paper at Par- 
rott’s Clearing brought intensely interest- 
ing news to that little out-of-the-way cor- 
ner. It told of fresh battles and victories. 
It called for fresh volunteers. It “set the 
Ciearin’ afire like a blaze in the bresh,” old 
Simon Griggs said. The whole community 
was excited and restless. 

When Rachel had her flag raising, they all 
flocked to it eagerly as a slight means of 
showing their patriotism. They even dig- 
nified it by putting on starched shirts and 
solemn, uncomfortable black clothes. Every- 
body went, and it was surprising how big a 
coming together was possible in so little a 
place. People counted each other in 
amazement. 

Dan was there in his best suit, walking 
among them as straight as a ramrod. A 
gun across his shoulder could scarcely have 
made him more soldierly. The old slouch 
and shamble was gone from his tall body, 
and the people gasped with astonishment, 
all but Rachel, She was not astonished. She 
knew the secret. She had seen 
Dan drilling alone in a back pas- 
ture, night after night, with his hoe doing 
duty for a gun. She had even caught up 
a shovel and joined him one evening, and 
they two had marched and countermarched 
together across the stubbles, listening to 
imaginary orders and keeping step to 
imaginary drum beats. After that she had 
watched Dan straighten and soldierfy with 
unastonished eyes, though she failed to 
penetrate the mystery of his rapt, intent 
face. Rachel had her own mystery just 
then, amd that took up all her thoughts. 

The last day of school was fine and the 
breeze the little schoolmistress had prayed 
for was not lacking. The great home-made 


Help for 
the Hair 


is What a great many men and women 
are looking for; help against approaching 
baldness; help against Whitening locks ; 
help ta restore the lost gloss to the hair; 
help against fading tresses; help for the 
scalp attacked by dandruff. AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR offers just such help. It 
restores gray or faded hair to tts original 
color, gives it length, thickness and gloss, 
and removes dandruff. 


“My hair was rough and broken and began 
to fall out. The use of but one bottle of 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR both checked the fallin 
out and rendered my hair smooth, glossy an 
in splendid condition. It is the finest of dress- 
ings.”"—Mrs. F. L. SMITH, Silver Creek, Miss. 
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hair is now abundant and 
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flag took it gallantly and floated above the 
heads of the little audience with splendid 
success. Then the children and Rachel 
sang the Star Spangled Banner, clearly and 
loud, till the woods rang with it. Gruff 
voices joined in, one at a time, out of tune, 
but triumphant, and even timid farmers’ 
wives quavered in because they couldn't 
help it. : 

Dan stood a litthk way off and beat time 
softly with his toes, while the shine in his 
face grew brighter still. 

There were little speeches from the chil- 
dren that halted and then went on again 
at Rachel’s gentle hint, and there was more 
singing. Then, at the very close, Rachel 
made her speech. She went forward and 
stood just under the stars and stripes. Her 
sweet face was lifted to them a moment 
before she began: 

“I’m going to make a speech, but I don’t 
know how,” she said in her high, clear 
voice. “I never did it before. You see there 
is something I want to tell you. Iam going 
away to work for—it.”’ 

She was looking up at the flag 
“I’m going to enlist in the army.” 

Rachel’s face was proud and glad, but it 
quivered with tears. The people raised a 
shrill murmur of amazement and crowded 
toward her. 

“Wait,” she cried, “Wait, you don’t un- 
derstand. I haven't finished my speech yet. 
They won't let me fight because I’m noth- 
ing but a girl, but they'll let me help nurse 
those that do fight and fall. I’ve asked 
them and they will. I got the letter last 
night. I am going to-morrow. No, no, don’t 
say a word! Just sing the Star Spangled 
Banner over again. Begin it, Dan, I can’t. 
My throat chokes.”’ 

And Dan started the beautiful old tune 
steadily, singing it loudest of them all. It 
rang out magnificently through the pas- 
tures and woods. The birds took it up and 
sang it jubilantly; it was their country and 
their flag, too. 

The next day the children and Dan went 
to the little flag station with Rachel to see 
her off. A number of the children’s parents 
went also, and it was quite an impressive 
little company. Dan carried the big flag 
from the schoolhouse, to stop the train 
with, Rachel had suggested it, half in fun. 

“It would make such a beautiful send- 
off,”’ she said. ‘“‘And I’d like to see you all 
with it the last thing, just as I’m slip- 
ping out of sight. You could get all 
the children together, Dan, and rap it round 
them, you know. That would make a love- 
ly picture to remember when—by and by. I 
should always remember.” 

So the stripes that were made of Dan’s 
red shirt and the blue star field from 
Rachel’s best beloved dress went to the lit- 
tle station in the pasture to flag the train, 
and to wrap the children in its folds after- 
ward. Dan marshaled them into com- 
pact shape and got them all ready, after 
Rachel had kissel each tearful little face 
to her heart’s content. And then the train 
rumbled and jarred into sight. 

It was all over so soon. To Rachel it was 
like a dream, as she sat at the car window 
watching in a wavery mist of tears thelittle 
flag-draped squad of children on the plat- 
form. It faded out of her sight rapidly, and 
she sank back with a long sigh. She was 
not sorry, she was only very lonely indeed. 
And it hurt her because Dan had not said 
good-by. 

“Is this seat engaged?’’ somebody was 
saying cheerily in her ears, and somebody 
was sitting down beside her, uninvited. 
Somebody—it was Dan! 

“Dan! Oh, Dan!” 

“Yes, it’s me, Miss Rachel. I’m going, too. 
I've enlisted under your flag.” 

I 
John Wanamaker’s Sunday school is an 


organization of 3000 rhembers, and his work 
in its management extends even to the se- 
lection of the hymns, theawarding of prizes, 
ranging from honorable mention to trips 
through Europe, paid for out of his own 
pocket, the personal conduct of a _ sav- 
ings bank, with hundreds of depositors, 
and general direction of a secular school, 
at which half a thousand girls and boys 
receive free tuition. 


again. 





Cigarets, says Dr Simon M. Landis of 
Boston, prevent cell germination, deaden 
the most minute nerves of sensation, stu- 
pefy the brain, harden the heart, sear the 
conscience, destroy the sympathetic attri- 
butes of manhood and deteriorate the vir- 
tues of grace divine. 
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Were There No Others ? 


WILL TEMPLER. 





Were there no others that glorious day 

When Dewey fought in Manila bay? 

We hear it was Dewey’s naval fight, 

Dewey’s to left and Dewey’s to right; 

Dewey’s, the guns whose sulphrous breath 

Dealt destruction and wounds and death; 

“Dewey’s fight’”” to a wondering world— 

Dewey, the starry flag unfurled. 

Dewey’s a hero of lasting fame, 

Let none detract from his honored name— 
But were there no others? 


Were there no others when Roosevelt went, 

Colonel proud of a regiment, 

Up to that thundering Spanish hell? 

Ah, fought he bravely, fought he well, 

Far to the van in that roaring strife, 

Bearing his manful charmed life. 

Roosevelt’s a hero of lasting fame, 

Let none detract from his honored namec— 
But were there no others? 


Were there no others at Hobson's beck, 

When sank the ship in the channel’s neck? 

Crouched he alone in his peril there 

Mid plunge of shot and cannon’s blare? 

O, well may men his courage land, 

And make of him a demi-god; 

Hobson’s a hero of lasting fame, 

Let none detract from his honored name— 
But were there no others? 


When came the day of Cervera’s flight, 

Did none give help in the running fight 

Save admirals and captains bold? 

Honored sons of the tars of old, 

How waters trembled and warships shook, 

As the screaming shells their courses took, 

Not wanting they in their country’s need! 

The whole world rang with their daring 
deed. 

Each is a hero of lasting fame, 

Let none detract from his honored name— 
3ut were there no others? 





Uncle Sam’s Employment Bureau. 





War and acquisition of new territory 
will create hundreds of new births t» be 
filled from the civil service register as soon 
as congress acts upon the report of the 
Hawaiian commission and makes similar 
provision for Porto Rico. The more lucra- 
tive of these, outside the presidential ap- 
pointments, will be in bureaus managing 
public lands, internal revenue, customs 
and public buildings. Candidates for these 
positions should apply first to the secre- 
tary of the civil service commission, 
Washington, for a copy of the new man- 
ual of examinations. Then definitely 
notify the commission as to the examina- 
tion you wish to take and request an 
“application blank.” Fill this out with 
great care and return it sufficiently early 








for receipt here at least 10 days before 
the date of examination. There is a 
greater demand just now for male stenog- 
raphers and typewriters than for appli- 
cants in any other line. The supply of these 
seldom exeeeds the demand. A _ young 
man with brains has excellent chances for 
rising high from the humblest beginning 
in this grade. He may reach a salary of 
$1800 a year through stenography and 
typewriting alone. The examinations for 
assistant microscopist, Indian service ma- 
tron, Indian service nurse, seamstress, 
kindergarten teacher, computer and skilled 
laborer are open to women. Few new ap- 
pointees of either sex receive more than 
$900 a year unless passing an examination 
requiring knowledge of a very. special 
nature. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER, 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMA — The numbers 
from 1 to 30 in order give a notable event of 
the present time. 

We now have no 23, 15, 8, 7, 26, no 25, 15, 9, 
1, 26, but from the original i, 18, 12, 8,.11, 5, 
3, 14 states we have grown to be a great 
nation. 29, 24, 10, 7, 13, 8, 30 has followed 
one army, 16, 15, 5, 17, 20 are laid in 8, 9, 12, 
14, 6 and in a 25, 21, 22, 27 we shall stand at 
the 2, 19, 28, 4 of the world. 





How Much Help is good for a young 


man is an uncertain problem. Some 
times a relative can start a young fellow 
where most other men are glad to leave 
off, and he will keep right along and make 
his mark. Others lack stamina and moral 
backbone; they will topple over faster 
than father can set them up, while the fel- 
low without a cent to start with forges 
right ahead of them. To realize that suc- 
cess must come from his own effort has 
braced many a common boy to. great 
deeds, while many a smart fellow has been 
smothered into commonness by the silver 
spoon with which he was born. 





“Mr O’Rafferty,’” said the judge, “why 
did you strike Mr Murphy?” “Because 
Murphy wouldn’t give me a civil answer to 
a civil question, yer honor.” ‘‘What was the 
civil question you asked him?” “I asked 
him as polite as yez plaze, ‘Murphy, ain’t 
yer own brother the biggest thafe on Man- 
hattan island, excepting yourself and your 
uncle, who is absent at the penitentiary at 
Sing Sing?’”’ “And what rude answer did 
he give to such a very civil question?’ 
“He said to me, ‘Av course, prisint com- 
pany excepted’; so I said, ‘Murphy, you’re 
another,’ and struck him wid me fist.” 





“It is all wrong,”’ said the Hoosier philos- 
opher, ‘“‘to say that a woman can make a 
fool of a man. She merely develops him.” 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


What’s the Use; or, Hay Fever. 


LEONARD T. BRIGGS. 





What’s the use o’ workin’ when its so boil- 


in’ hot? 

What’s the use o’ ploddin’ out there in the 
lot? 

I’d rather lay right under this ol’ maple 
tree; 

This is where I think I’d always like to be. 

What’s the use o’ huntin’ eggs? Durn the 
pesky hen; 

Quick’s I get ’em hunted once she lays 
some more agen. 

She don’t care a feather if I do work up a 
sweat, 


For when it’s hottest she jest sets there 
and lays ’em faster yet. 


What’s the use o’ drawin’ hay an’ feedin’ 
it right out? 

1 don’t see for the life o’ me what it’s all 
about. 

’Tisn’t any better, so far as I can see, 

Than layin’ in the shadder o’ this ol’ maple 
tree. 


What’s the use o’ pullin’ weeds out there 
in the lot? 

Quick’s I get ’em pulled there’s more in the 
same spot. 

Jest a waste 0’ 
looks to me; 

I’d rather lay forever in the shade o’ this 
ol’ tree. 


time—that’s the way it 


What’s the use o’ splittin’ kindlin’ wood 
so much? 
What’s the use 0’ 

cows an’ such? 
Tell you what I'll do if I ever have my 
way: 
I’! have some cows that I won’t have to 
milk but once a day. 


doin’ chores, milkin’ 


What’s the use o’ livin’ when everything’s 
so dry? 

What’s the use of it, anyway, when you’ve 
got to die? 

Lm—granma says she knows that I’ve got 
hay-fever; 

An’ I’m feelin’ so tired now that I’ve just 
got to believe ’er. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Thunder and Lightning—I wish to 
thank Miss Mabel Smith for telling me the 
name of George Sand. It was very kind 
of her to take so much trouble. Edna J. 
Stevens asked if any of the Tablers had 
been in New York city. I have been there 
many times. We live an hour’s ride out of 
New York. Nearly everyone goes to New 
York to shop, that is, if they want anything 
nice, you can do so much better in New 
York, both in quality and price, than you 
can in Paterson or anywhere else. Lots of 
the men for miles around work in New 
York. About 6 o’clock at night there are 
trains from the city about every 10 minutes. 
Some are only six minutes apart. I helped 
put away seven loads of hay in one week. 
You can’t get any help around here. My 
father and one man have put away all 
the rest alone. They could not put this 
away alone very well, as that side of the 
barn was nearly full. I have helped with 
the hay ever since I was 10 years old. For 
touF years I helped with all the hay and 
rye, year before last with only one load 
and last year with about 10. I would rather 
ao anything else. It was dreadfully hot up 
there. One time I was nearly overcome 
with the heat. Last spring I helped load 
seven tons. That was what we had to sell. 
I had to throw it over a beam that came 
nearly to my shoulders down on the wagon. 
Sandalwood, I am not in the least afraid 
of mice and never have been. We have no 
poisonous snakes around here. I don’t 
think I have seen two dozen snakes in my 
life; those were only garter snakes and 
blowing adders. I don’t mind those. There 
are not*many things that I am afraid of. 
GCne of them is thunder showers. Our barn 
was struck by lightning and burned when 
I was six years old. Our rye and hay were 
all in, except two loads of bog hay. 
Everything went, nearly. The barn was 
down in an hour. The halters of two horses 
were cut, they went out squealing and 
rushed out on the road. They did not come 
back until nearly night. One of the horses 
was tied to a post near the house. He 
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would look up to where the barn had stood 
and whinny and the big tears rolled down 
his face. He is so afraid when we have a 
shower now. I am so glad we could get 
the horses out. I feel so sorry for the poor 
horses when they get burned. In a_ few 
minutes the yard was full of people. They 


worked like everything to save the other 
Everything was smoking. There 


buildings. 
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time my brother may die and then I will be 
sorry I was unkind. Well, Chatterbox, write 
again and give us more of your advice. 
Miss Idal, I would hate to be your brother 
or any relative whatever, that is, if you 
would treat your brother as you say you 
would. I love to read and have read as 
many as 1000 books, I guess. I think E. P. 
Roe is a good writer. He has so many fine 





HERE WE ARE, TEACHER AND ALL 


[From a photograph submitted in our Camera contest by Bessie Woodruff, Frank- 


lindale, Bradford Co, Pa.] 


is an old pear tree by the kitchen. Some 
of the limbs hang over. The pears were 
baked on that tree. It was almost clear 
when the barn was struck. It had been 
looking stormy all the morning. This was 
right after dinner. It was a terrible clap. 
It did not rain any until after the barn was 
down, then it rained pitch forks and dag- 
gers. We have had many heavy showers 
this summer. There was a horse killed be- 
fore a wagon not far from here. There were 
“a man and woman in the wagon. Two 
korses were killed before an _ ice-wagon 
about a mile down the road.—[Miss Idal. 





Her First Term—I am going to com- 


mence my first term of school, as teacher, 
Sept 5. My school is nine miles from home, 
so I shall board. 


I enjoy the ablers’ let- 












THE SCHOOLMA’AM ON THE BEFT. 


ters, also the pictures. I send mine, with 
my older sister and baby brother. fF 
am 18 years old.—[A Schoolma’am. 





Chatterbox’s Influence—I hail from Sar- 
atoga, the great summer resort. I could 
write a whole letter on Saratoga, but I am 
not going to. Chatterbox of Chautauqua, 
you are a girl after the making of my 
heart. Your last letter was just fine. I have 
only one brother and no sisters, but the one 
brother makes up for all. I know if I 
speak to him kindly, he acts so much nicer. 
Sometimes I am cross, but it doesn’t seem 
as if I would be cross again, now that I 
have read the letter written by Chatterbox 
of Chautauqua. I now think that_some 


points in his books.—{Grammar _ School 


Girl No 2. 

The Five Greatest—I do not wonder Miss 
Idal is proud of her Polish descent. The 
Poles made as gallant a fight against op- 
pression as is recorded in history, but 
against odds, human power could not over- 
come. America owes a debt of gratitude to 
such heroes as Kosciusko, who helped us in 
the Revolutionary war. I do not think, 
though, that Henry VIII, king of England, 
was an angel compared with anybody. He 
was an inhuman brute. Just think of poor 
Anne Boleyn! As soon as Henry heard that 


ASTHMA 


HAY-FEVER 
CURED 


BY THE 


Kola=Plant 


FRE A New and Posi- 

tive Cure for Asth- 
ma and Hay-fever has been 
found in the Kola Plant,a The Kola Piant. 
rare botanic product of West African origin. So great 
are the powers of this New Remedy that in the short time 
since its discovery it has come into almost universal use 
in the Hospitals of Europe and America for the cure of 
every form of Asthma. The cures wrought by it are 
really marvelous. Among others the editor of the 
Farmer's Magazine, of Washington, D. C., Mr. Alfred 
Lewis, testifies that after many years’ suffering,especially 
in Hay-fever season, the Kola Plant completely cured 
him. He was so bad that he could not lie down night or 
day, for fear of choking. After fifteen years’ suffering 
from the worst form of Asthma, Mrs. A. M. McDonald, of 
Victor, Iowa, writes that the Kola Plant cured her in two 
weeks. Rev. 8S. H. Eisenberg, Centre Hall, Pa.;Rev. John 
L. Moore, Alice, 8. C.; Mr. Frank C. Newall, Market Na- 
tional Bank, Boston; and many others give similar testi- 
mony of their cure of Asthma and Hay-fever, after five 
to twenty years’ suffering, by this wonderful new remedy. 
As the Kola Plant is a specific constitutional cure for the 
disease,Hay-fever sufferers should use it before the season 
of the attacks when practical. so as to give it time to act 
on the system. If you suffer from Asthma or Hay-fever, 
in order to prove the power of this new_botanic discovery, 
we will send you one Large Case by Mail entirely free. 
All we request in return is that when cured yourself you 
will tell your neighbors about it. It costs you absolutely 
nothing. Send your name and address to e Kola Im- 
porting Co., No. 1164 Broadway, New York City. 
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her murder was completed, he started out 
hunting in great joy and the next day mar- 
ried another woman. I have just read Ra- 
mona, and I do not believe that I have ever 
realized what an injustice has been donethe 
Indians. I believe that it has been the 
white man’s fault from first to last that the 
Indians have done as they have. I would 
consider as the five greatest Americans, 
Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Webster 
and Lincoin.—[Utopian. 


Friendship of Ladder—We had a little 
pet robin, but something caught it. We 
think it was an owl. Whether it was the 
Hoot or Screech Owl in the Y F Table or 
not, I hardly know, anyway, he’s gone. I 
would like to know how to make a friend- 
ship ladder.—[Rising Sun. 








Brotherly Devotion—I have a sister, and 
although I have washed dishes and cooked 
for a large family of hired men for several 
days at a time, that she might go away, it 
was not because I was driven to it; oh no! 
She nor no one else could drive me an 
inch, but I did it because I loved her and 
knew she should have a vacation. Hurrah 
for Chatterbox of Chautauqua!—[Green 
Mountain Lad. 





Island Girl—I live on a farm of 160 acres 
on an island in the northeastern part of Wis- 
consin. The island is very pretty, especial- 
ly down by the water. There was once a 
tribe of Indians living upon this island and 
it was named after them, but the name 
has been changed since. Many skeletons 
cf Indians, and also hatchets have been du 
up. What is the matter with Hoot Owl an 
Screech Owl?—[Laura Lucke, Detroit Har- 
bor, Door Co, Wis. 


The Hoe—I, like one boy, belong to a 
secret society for boys and have just organ- 
ized a lodge. I think it is nice to have one 
of the soldiers in the Table. Although I live 
on a farm I have no pets beside the hoe, but 
like books and papers better.—[Terror. 








Envious—I notice pictures of Irene Mae 
and her sister. Please, which is Irene and 
which is her sister? Both look like nice, sen- 
sible girls. The Representative from New 
Hampshire is certainly on the right track; 
let him start the ball rolling by opening 
up some subject of general interest to both 
the boys and girls who belong to the class 
mentioned by him. I’m envious of that 
Other Fellow. I sanction Clover Blossom’s 
suggestion of starting an old fashioned cir- 
cie, but beg to modify it ten or fifteen years. 
[The Haughty Don. 





Convent—I have a sister that was 
brought up in a convent. Well, she doesn’t 
treat one like a brother at all. I wish she 
would read Chatterbox’s essay on The 
treatment of brothers. I am 17 years of age 


and am in the first grammar grade, or 
graduation class, in a New York school.— 
[Fritzy. 





Milkmaid—Rising Sun, I milked three or 
four cows all last summer and I am not 
afraid of them either. Brother’s cow ran 
me out of the corral twice when her calf 
was little, but I milked her all the time af- 
ter her calf was a month old. I broke two 
heifers and helped to break one. The first 
was a two-year-old and we had to tie her 
head and heels, then lean her up against 
the fence, as her calf died and mother and 
brother were away and father can’t milk. 
He tied her up and I milked her. I like to 
milk when it is nice and warm. We fed our 
cows bran all winter ,and of a night my 
pet cow, (which was a four-year-old) 
would come as far °?% she could hear me 
call.—[{Sandal Wood, Montana. 





Telitales—I have the authority of a 


Brooklyn school teacher who has _ taught 
classes of boys and girls for over 30 years, 
that the boys are far worse tellitales than 
the girls are. She says that she has always 
found this to be so. I want to say a few 
words to the country boys who are intend- 
ing to leave the farm and go to the “city” 
as soon as they can. Don’t do it. You 
surrender your independence as certainly 
as ever you do it. To even exist, let alone 
succeed, in the city, you must put your 
nose right down to the grindstone and keep 
it there. There is no let up. You are owned 


by your business, body and soul, and you 
must stick to it. 


Farm life is the freest. 
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rappiest life in the world, as experience 
will teach you. Then too, city life is full 
of temptations, such as many are unable 
to withstand. I know whereof I speak, for 
T have lived in New York for four years 
and I am sick of it. As soon as I finish my 
course at Columbia university I am going 
back to the farm again. I would rather 
be a poor, happy, intelligent farmer than 
a wealthy business man who has no time 
cr interest for anything outside of his busi- 
ness.—[Thomas T. Read. 





The Letters of Circle 4 have gone 
around again.. It took abéut three months. 
These verses were written by one of the 
members, a girl of 14 years.—[Edith M. 
Johnson, Secretary. 

OUR LETTER CIRCLE. 


One day in our favorite paper 
I saw a notice rare, 

’Twas about some letter circles; 
The rates I thought were fair. 


So I sent my ten cents, name, and age, 
A’ wondering all the time 

Which letter circle I was in, 
In answer to my dime. 


It came (I mean the certificate), 
The circle was Number Four. 

There were just 12 young folks in it, 
Of young men there were four. 


First came Percy Robinson, 
In Ontario he lives; 
Next came Rosie Dill, 
Though her home is far from his. 


Third came on Arthur Davis, 
And Edith Johnson then. 
She’s our fair secretary, 
Well armed with ink and pen. 


Fifth was Miss Etta Warwick, 
Then came Miss Lottie Squier; 

By some she’s styled our poetess, 
3ut she says its hardly fair. 


Next was another Edith, 
But Chapin was her name, 
And eighth was Leon Truesdell, 
Of stamp-collecting fame. 


Ninth we find Miss May Berry; 
Our artist fair is she, 

And if you wish a portrait 
I’m sure she'll happy be. 


Tenth came on Lester Shingle; 
And Miss Maud Albaugh, too; 

And then Miss Bertha Meader, 
Where the letters start anew. 


This is our letter circle; 
Long may it flourish, too! 
Long may it live and prosper! 
Is the wish of each member true. 





The letters in our circle have been around 
twice in three months.—[Frank Brandstedt, 
Secretary, Circle No 27. 

There is delay in the letters of circle No 
7. They were due last May and I have not 
heard from them since February.—[W. E. 
Hadsell, Secretary. 

Please publish the address of High School 
Girl No 2, if she will grant me that favor.— 
[H. 

The Illinois Schoolma’am whose portrait 
was printed in the issue of June 4 will get 
all the letters she can answer, and perhaps, 
more, if she will send her address for pub- 
l:cation. 





To Would-be Circlers—Will the follow- 
ing send at once their ages to the Y F E, 
sc that we may place them in proper cir- 
cles as to age: Laura Lucke, Lottie Phil- 
ips, Katherine B. Wagner, Isabel Warren, 
Herbert L. Easley. And Sweet’ Briar 
should send her true name in order to be 
put on circle list. 





Will Jessie Bell send me her address? 
And where can I get a recitation entitled 
Music on the Rappahannock?—[Viola Rob- 
ertson, Morganville, Kan. 





No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 
break. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 

























We extend our bar- 
gain offers to persons 
Outside the city, en- 
abling them to save 
from $5 to $15 on a 
suit. We guaranteethe 
fit, finish and satis- 
faction or you need not 
pay. The style and 
quality ofbest city tail- 
ors, and thirty per cent. 
cheaper. We send you 
free, samples of goods 
and prices, fashion plates 
of latest styles, tape mea- 
sure, guarantee and mea- 
sure blanks, with instruc- 
tions. Send for them 
andcom pare goods and 
prices before ordering. 
Our immense sales all over the country 
and large purchases of cloth enable us to 
make good clothing cheaper than others. 
Our direct sales save us expenses of trav- 
eling agents. The best clothing value, 
either tailor-made or ready to wear. 


Send for Samples To-day 


This is a great opportunity to get @ good busi- 
ness or dress suit cheap. Suitsfrom §4iup. We 
want an agent in each town. Send for terms, 

We will also send samples on application for strictly 
tailor-made suits, costing from $10 up, saving from $5 to $15, 


2 0. KLEM & seul 321 aoe a. Phila. 











5000 BICYCLES 


All makes and models, 
’ CTA, must be closed out at once, 








wheels, 88 to 612; swell 
798 models, 618 to @85, 
Great factory clearing 
sale. Shipped to any one 
n approval without advance de- 
—— posit, Handsome souvenir book free, 

RNA Biot CLE 

by a little work < us. FREE USE of sample wheel 
to rider agents. Write at cas for our special offer. 


D.L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equ 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. = 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives 3and 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON&HEALY 16 Adams St.,Chicaga 











Fortune for Young Men. 
The new, loud, clear, Giant Talking Machine 
is creating the greatest sensation In large 


cities. The new machine and complete public 
exhibition outfit can be had for less than 
$25.00. Examination Free, and any bright young 


man without experience can fill a hall every 
evening at 25c. admission. People go wild over 
this new invention. For ful! particulars address 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 












Coil Spring Pad. 
The best and most com- 
, fortable Lg ing fact, 

on Earth, $5. the ouly Truss which re- 

Bost pateey out of » = quires no skill in fitting, as 
Can be carried in trunk or it could not hurt a three- 
satchel, as thereis noliquid days-old baby. Wilt hold 
to spill. In handsome pol- the worst case. No spring 
anes hard wood box. around the body. Price $2.50 
A Cheaper one for $2.50. postpaid, warranted 2 years. 
Nothing in the world is so good for Varicose & 
Veins or Swollen Limbs. They will always 0 
prevent Ulcers in the worst cases and relieve 
the in at once, no matter how large and 
painful they may be. Send all orders to 


MARSHALL TRUSS CO., 

506 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. . 8 
Mention this paper. ms 

Reference, National City Bank of Brooklyn. , 
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“FER A FAVOR UPON T THE ADVERTISER AND D THB 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW TH® THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 

















LIVING AND LOWING. 


Faithful Over Small Things. 
MARGARET SPENCER DELANO. 





“Wonderful gospel that is, John; I wish 
boys and girls could be taught it, especial- 
ly boys.’”’ Boys are very like men; 
men as old as you and I. Don’t put them 
tcgether in a lump. The average boy is 
cnly the result of the courtesies and civil- 
ities of his surroundings. How many boys 
from 10 to 15 are treated with true polite- 
ness by their sisters, and young friends? 

“But they are so careless, and heedless 
and selfish; can’t be trusted with anything. 
1 often asked my mother how she lived 
with me till I went to college.’’ 

The train was crowded. August had 
burned into September with drouth and in- 
tense heat. Happy families, whose brown 
faces and hands told of summering by 
mountain and sea, were hurrying home to 
otfice and school. Mothers held little ones 
in their arms, the smoking and baggage 
cars were crowded, the day was full of dis- 
comfort. My friend and myself were going 
west, he to his large farm in Illinois, I to 
my office in Kansas City. At last we found 
a seat. In front of us was a little family 
of four—a tired, pale, busy mother with 
the baby on her lap, and two small, wig- 
gling boys beside her. I thought of Helen 
Hunt’s “courteous mother,’ and wondered 
if this one could be like her. We tired of 
our papers and asked the little mother to 
give us Teddy, aged five, as a companion. 
We made room for Jack, aged six, on the 
seat behind us, so the baby could have 
more room. And by noon of the hot day we 
were all good friends. 

They had been to see grandpa. He lived 
on a farm. We heard about the chickens, 
and the pigs and cows, and “mother was so 
weil! mother ate all the time!” “Grandma 
cried when we came away, but grandpa 
said he would fetch us all next summer.” 

Not sickness, not poverty, not the new 
home out west with little ones to feed and 
clothe, with narrow means could make this 
family selfish, cold or dull. The mother’s 
eyes were shining with joy at the pleasure 
of these little souls, and they chatted of 
trees and flowers by the roadsides, they 
cpened their royal lunch box, filled with 
grandma’s bread and butter, and cookies 
and such rosy apples! We must taste them! 
And we did, blessed morsels, sweeiened 
with love and tender thought one for the 
other. 

The sun scorched the very windows, the 
baby slept, and Teddy climbed up and 
down, while little Jack repeated over and 
over, “Oh, mother, isn’t it most time for 
Georgey.”’ “Pretty soon, Jack; see how fast 
we go. Most there my darling.” And the 
Fcurs flew away, the mother was so patient 
and sweet, the little ones tender and 
gentle. ‘‘Georgey’’ was 14, and the eldest 
of the family. He had been at work in a 
small town on the railroad, and was to 
meet them and go home with them for two 
weeks. 

“Please excuse the chatter of the boys, 
they are sure the whole world must know 
and love George, as they do.” 

We wondered about George. Was he a 
manly, unselfish boy, such as a little moth- 
er as this should have; faithful over a few 
things? He must be. We waited at a tire- 
some station. We watched with Dick and 
Jack for “George-y.”” Jack held the baby 
ir his chubby arms, while each in turn were 
made clean and fresh, their shabby little 
caps and waists brushed and mother’s old 
bonnet put on straight, and the party of 
fcur, eager, intense and beautiful—beauti- 


ful with the joy of them—looking for 
*George-y.”’ 

Suddenly the cld bonnet tipped over 
backward, and bonnet, face and hands 


somehow fell into young, strong arms. ‘‘Oh, 
mother, it’s good to see you!’’ We heard 
kisses, and low words, and “‘“‘my son,” and 
we looked off toward the trees and the blue 
sky and thought, “Oh blessed mother! 
blessed boys!’’ Such love never dies, and 
the faithful over small things has already 
made them rulers over many! 

Flushed and smiling and happy in the 
heat and crowded car, with “Georgey” in 
the center of the group, our little family 
reached their home late that night. Not 


teo tired to hold sleepy Dick, not too warm 


- before removing from the water. 


40THERS AND DAUGHTERS 


tv hold baby and visit and chat with his 
mother every minute. 

With bundles and bags and babies, 
heated, tired and dirty, they stood on the 
platform, a royal group. For how or why 
should days ever be quite dark, life ever 
be dull or colorless or common. No more 
gracious and gentle greeting could have 
keen given a royal prince than that mother 
gave her boy, and no son of kings could 
have paid his royal mother greater defer- 
ence than he. 

We were better for their presence. We 
knew they served the Master, who said, “If 
any man serve me, him will my Father 
kronor.” George went west with my good 
friend. He was faithful over a few things. 
He proved beyond dispute that boys who 
are courteous and tender, and _ truthful, 
boys who see the small things of homely 


life, the common ministries of home, or 
shop or office, will be worthy greater 
things. Greater than music of sound, or 


music of speech is the ring of loyal loving 
heart service. 
“In all the little things of life, 
Thyself Lord, may I see; 
In little and in great alike, 
Reveal thy love to me.” 





To Can Corn. 


ORVA. 





I have canned corn successfully after 
both of the following recipes. In the first, 
care should be taken to secure the acid 
from a trustworthy druggist. If not pure, 
crystals will form. The same result will 
follow if too much acid is used. I have 
kept corn two years and it was as nice as 
when put up. It is more like fresh corn 
than with the long boiling process. 

With Acid: Select young, tender ears, cut 
carefully from the cob, not too deep, with 
a very sharp knife, scrape the cob with the 
back to secure all the milk. Dissolve an 
ounce of tartaric acid in nine tablespoon- 
fuls of water and use a tablespoonful to 
two quarts of corn. Add two teacupfuls of 
hot water to the required amount of corn, 
stir the acid water through the mass and 
cook 15 minutes, stirring often to prevent 
scorching to the bottom of the kettle. Can 
hot in the usual manner. On opening for 
use, to each quart add a level teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in a little water( to neu- 
tralize the acid) scald, not boil, five min- 
utes, season with butter, cream, salt, pep- 
per and a little sugar. 

Should the corn take on a yellow tinge 
after adding the soda, add a few drops of 
acid water, which may be kept for the pur- 
pose, or sharp vinegar may be used instead. 
Should there be a slight acid taste, add a 
little more soda. 

By Boiling: Crowd corn, cut from the cob 
as before, into cans (glass), pressing very 
firmly as you pack, seal moderately tight, 
set into cold water, bring to boiling and 
cook three hours. Open cans for a few sec- 
onds, seal tight and boil one hour. Let cool 
Canned 
corn must be Kept dark. This can be best 
done by putting each can in a paper bag. 

Canned Corn and Tomatoes: Scald, peel 
and slice not very ripe tomatoes in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds tomatoes and one- 
third corn, cut carefully from the cob. Cook 
together 15 minutes, salt to taste and can. 
Keep in the dark. We emphasize this point 
as sO many women allow their cans to 
stand in the light and wonder why the con- 
tents do not keep. 

String or Butter Beans: We use either of 
two methods. Boil 10 minutes in quite salt 
water, pack closely in Mason’s self-sealers, 
drain the cans when full, as the liquor at 
the bottom becomes below boiling tempera- 
ture during the rather slow process of 
packing. Cover an inch in depth with the 
boiling salt and water in which they were 
cooked and hermetically seal. For the 
table drain and cook an hour or until ten- 
der in plenty of fresh water. Season with 
milk, butter, pepper and a little granulated 
sugar. 

Second Method: Cook not quite as tender 
as for the table in quite a large amount of 
water. When nearly done add not quite a 
pint of salt to every four quarts, then can 
as before. For the table, drain very dry 
on a soft cloth, boil 10 minutes in unsalted 
water and season as before. 

Another way we like very much: Cook 
half tender in slightly salted water, drain 
and pack in cans, cover with weak boiling 
vinegar or half vinegar and half water. 





— 
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Cooking a short time in fresh water re- 
moves nearly all the acid taste. Or, they 
may be put when taken up into sweetened 
vinegar and are a nice pickle. 

I have tried canning peas, but was never 
successful. 

Lm 
Fall Gardening—Every woman has at 


her command some kind of a window, va- 
riously conditioned, in which some one or 
more house plants may be cared for during 
the dark days. If you cannot have flowers 
you may at least have foliage, and when 
the snow lies white over the hilltops and 
the wind roars around the corners a bunch 
of thrifty green leaves is an inspiring sight 
to one who loves flowers and plants. If 
you think you cannot have any plants in 
the house you can at least fill up the odd 
corners in your yard with some hardy, free 
blooming or thrifty foliaged plants for next 
spring’s blossoming. There are many eas- 
ily grown, nearly frost-proof plants which 
even the busiest wife: and mother may 
safely pot for the sitting room window, but 
there are riany more perfectly hardy and 
as easily to be obtained, which may be 
planted out doors and trusted to the care 
of nature. Shrubs and perennials are the 
standbys for the busy house mother, ana 
it is better to prepare for their planting this 
fall by spading up the ground and properly 
enriching it, then mulching the newly set 
roots, than to await the busy days of 
spring. Most plants will be busy making 
root growth during the winter months and 
will be putting up their bunches of leaves 
before we could work the ground. Besides, 
planted this fall they are not so apt to be 
scratched up by chickens or pulled up by 
the mouth of some marauding animal as if 
but newly planted, loosening the earth 
thereby in the spring days.—[{Penny Royal. 












every wom- 
an’s ear, 
when that time comes 
it a woman’s duty to 
think twice before she 
answers. She should 
think once for herself, 
and once for the man who 
for his life companion. 
from a torturing, drag- 
ease so prevalent with 

er sex, she has yo right to answer ‘‘ Yes’”’ 
until her health fs restored. If she does, 
she will be wretched and ill herself and her 
home will be an uphappyone. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription is a scientific remedy 
that cures all weakpess, disease, disorder 
and derangement of the delicate and im- 
portant feminine organs. Itis nota ‘‘cure- 
all,’’ but a medicine devised to correct this 
one class of disorders and no other. It 
has accomplished its purpose in tens of 
thousands of cases, as is shown by tens of 
thousands of testimonials of the grateful 
patients themselves. It imparts vigor and 
virility to the entire womanly organism, 
and is the best of all nerve tonics and re- 
storatives. It fits for wifehood and mother- 
hood. It transforms weak, nervous, de- 
spondent invalids into healthy, happy 
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bas chosen her 
If she is sufferi: 
ging weakness or 


women. 

“I was so weak J ¢ould scarcely walk about 
the house,” writes Mrs. Mattie Scruggs, of 
Allen's Creek, Amherst Co., Va. ‘“‘ Was reduced 


toa mere skeleton. I was never free from 

in the back and head and could not sleep a 
night. I ht three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Pr and ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ and two of. Pleasant Pellets.’ After 
taking these six weeks I felt like a new person ; 
slept well and gained in flesh. I am doing all 
my own housework and we have nine in the 
family.” 

A man or woman who neglects 
constipation suffers from slow 
pee. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 

ellets cure constipation. One 
little ‘‘Pellet” is a gentle laxa- 
tive, and two a mild cathartic. 
All medtcine dealers sell them. 
No other pills are ‘‘just as good.” 


LADIES § ic. Petr an Snow Some aE 








MOTHERS 





THE CHRYSANTHEMUM PATTERN 


Chrysanthemum for Sofa Pillow. 
JULIA A. WILLIAMS. 


This is a section of the chrysanthemum 
Cesign. It is to be made with two threads: 

With one thread, six d k, (double knot) p 
(picot) six d k, close. With two threads, 
12 dak, then a ring of * one d k, p, (long) re- 
peat 17 times, close; with two threads 12 d 
k. Make another small fing, joining at p, 
te p of first ring. Repeat from beginning 
four times. After making a sufficient num- 
ber of these medallions join together at 9th 
Icng picot with a ring of * eight dk, p, re- 
peat three times, eight dk, close. Fill the 
open spaces with a design made as follows: 
Make a ring of *two dk, p, repeat 15 times, 
two dk, close; with two threads, 20 d k, 
join to picot of ring between medallions 
with two threads, 20 d k, then another ring 
of 15 p, joining at 6th p, to 6th p of first 
ring; continue around, joining last ring to 
first one at 10th and 6th p. This design 
made of suitable thread and lined with 
some delicate color, would also make a 
beautiful centerpiece. 





Dewey Star. 


MATE FERRIS PHILLIPS, 





This is for bric-a-brac doiley: Make a 
chain of ten stitches. 

First row—Ch three, d ec under ten 
chain, *ch two, d c under ten chain. Re- 
peat from * until there are ten holes. 

Second row—S c under first two chain, * 
ch 12, skip hole, s c in next. Repeat from * 
until there are five chains of 12. 

Third row—Ch four, catch with s c in 
third stitch of chain, *ch four, s c in next 





third stitch. 
are four holes in 12 chains. 
* in this row around the star. 

Fourth row—* four, s c under first four 


Repeat from * until there 


Repeat from 


chain. six d c under next. one s c on single, 


six d c under next four ch, four singles un- 
der next. Repeat from * around the wheel. 
Fifth row—* four sc on four sc, ch eight, 
$c on next sc, ch eight, four s ec on four 
sc. Repeat from * around the wheel. 
Sixth row—* single on all of the gs ¢, 


AND DAUGHTERS 





one s c under eight chain, six a ¢c under 
same chain, ch 12, six d c under next eight 
chain, one s c in same place, s c on all of 
the sc. Repeat from * around the wheel. 

Seventh row—* s c with four chains be- 
tween on every other s c on dc, six se 
under 12 chain, six d c under same chain. 
three trebles under same, ch three, three 
trebles under same chain, six d ¢c under 
same, six s c under same, s c with four 
chain as between every other single and 
dc. Repeat from * around the star. 


oo 
Infant’s Veil—Materials, two ounces of 


white Shetland wool and two bone needles 
No 14. Cast on 202 stitches for upper part 
of veil. 

ist row—Knit two, * narrow, 
plain, wool forward, knit one, 
ward, knit two, narrow, 
end of needle. 2d row, purl or seam; 3d 
row, like first; 4th row, like second. Re- 
Peat thesé rows until border is five inches 
deep. Knit upper part thus: ist row plain, 
2d row seam, 3d row knit one, * narrow, re- 
peat, knitting last stitch on needle. 4th row, 
knit plain, picking up the loop where 
stitches were narrowed and the stitches be- 
fore each two. Repeat these four rows.— 
[Lalia Mitchell. 


knit three 
wool for- 
repeat from * to 





Ink Spots—To remove ink spots from a 
carpet pour on milk, and as it becomes col- 
ored, absorb with a blotting paper or other 
soft absorbent paper; butcher’s paper is 
good. As soon as the ink is removed, wash 
the spot with warm water and castile soap 
—nothing stronger—to remove the grease 
of the milk. To remove grass stains from 
a dress skirt rub the spots in water and 
cream of tartar. 














COMFORTING WORDS TO WOMEN. 





The Surgical Ohair and its Tortures May be Avoided by Women Who 
Heed Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice. 





Woman’s modesty is natural; it is charming. 
To many women a full statement of their troubles to a male physician is al- 


most impossible. 
is a woman, and her advice is freely 
offered to all women sufferers. 
Mrs. O. E. Lapp, of 19th and N 
Bts., Galveston, Texas, whose 
letter is printed below, was 
completely discouraged when 
she first wrote to Mrs. Pink- 
ham. Here is what she says¢ 
‘** DEAR Mrs. PinkHAM:—I 
wrote to you some time ago, 
telling you of my ills, but 
now I write to thank you 
for the good your remedies 
have doneme. I have used 
two bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, three packages of 
Sanative Wash, and one box 
of Liver Pills, and to-day I 
call myself a well woman. I 
suffered with backache, con- 
stant headache, whites, sick 
stomach, no appetite, could not 
sleep, and was very nervous. At 
time of menstruation was in ter- 
rible pain, Your medicine is 
worth its weight in gold. I never 
can say enough in praiseofit. Ihave 
recommended it to many friends. 


ie 


If only 
all suffering women would try it, there would be 


The whole truth may be told to Mrs. Pinkham because she 














Ai 


more happy homes and healthy women, I thank 
you for the change your medicine has made in me. , 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and Mrs. Pinkham’s advice, have 
saved thousands of women from hospital operations, 

The lives of women are hard; whether at home with a ceaseless round of do- 
mestic duties or working at some regular employment, their daily tasks make 


constant war on health. 


If all women understood themselves fully and knew 


how exactly and soothingly Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound acts 
on the female organs, there would be less suffering, 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound ; a Woman’s Remedy for Woman’ sIlls 








a 





$3 5; Aan oA 50 MAKES 
assortment 
oo. $3e for cont epee a. 


TA 5 Crele te cor \ehicaae. 3s. A. 





| Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE, Address, 
Sen Ee Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Aucusta.Me. 








Talk Around the Table. 


What Say the Tablers?—I have been 
thinking of a plan which I think would af- 
ford considerable amusement and arouse a 
great deal of interest. Let the Host des- 
ignate say 10 Tablers to write a story ‘n 10 
installments of from 200 to 300 words each. 
Let him publish a list of the Tablers select- 
ed as writers, informing each (privately) 
what number he or she has been chosen 
to fill. Let the story be humorous, sensa- 
tional, the characters getting into all sorts 
of scrapes and having many thrilling ade 
ventures, and let it be the aim of each au- 
thor to leave the characters in as bad a 
pickle as possible, that his successor may 
exercise his ingenuity to get them out, etc. 
Lastly, after the story is concluded, let the 
Tablers guess as to the authorship of the 
different installments, which guesses may 
be published along with the correct list of 
the authors and the number that each in- 
dividual contributed. Let us hear what 
cthers think of the plan.—{Aleck Beresford. 


Hungry Soldiers—I told Joe that al- 
though there is talk of peace in the air, yet 
I had a few views of my own on the care 
and treatment of our brave soldier boys. 
“Now, Maria,’ says he, “air you goin’ to 
find fault with the government? Ain’t it 
bad enough for all the men in the country 
to try to help run this war without the 
wimmin pitchin’ in too?” Says I, “It don’t 
seem to me that it is doin’ the right thing 
by our soldier boys. Of course when those 
boys volunteered they expected to suffer 
and perhaps die at the hands of the enemy; 
but I reckon volunteers wouldn’t have been 
so plenty if they had known what they 
would have to suffer at the hands of their 
friends and country. If Uncle Sam’s sole 
object had been to raise, up an army of con- 
sumptives he couldn’t have worked under 
more favorable methods and conditions 
than he has done from the start. Where 
are the millions of dollars appropriated for 
our soldiers gone and going? Our soldier 
boys are none of them getting very fat on 
the government luxuries and it Is high time 
they were. And if the fitting up of camps 
had been turned over to committees famil- 
iar with such great enterprises how differ- 
ent would have been the lot of our brave 
volunteers, and how much needless suffer- 
ing and loss of life might have been saved. 
Isn’t it enough that our volunteers risk 
their life and health for military service 
without asking them to do this in behalf 
of mismanagei railroads, unhealthy camp 
grounds and negligent quartermasters? Joe 
thinks I’ve found fault enough with Uncle 
Sam for once. He says perhaps they’ll do 
better after this. He says there ain’t a 
man living but thinks he could have man- 
aged this war better’n it has been. If he'd 
had his way he should have gone straight 
for Havana jest as Dewey did for Manila. 
He might have lost a few men, but they 
wouldn’t have been a circumstance beside 
those that have died waitin’. And he reck- 
ons that we wimmin feel jest the same way 
about takin’ care of the boys. But its no 
use of our gettin’ riled up now that the 
war’s pretty much over and a good many of 
the boys are dead. But if we ever have an- 
other war he hopes they’ll get some men 
and wimmin with headpieces to run it and 
give the boys what they need and plenty of 
it.—[Alice E. Pinney. 





Men at Twenty—One sometimes meets 
with men not more than 20 and with boys 
who have reached the age of 25. The same 
rule applies to girls. Generally speaking, 
it seems better that the man should be 
older than the woman he marries; but if 
the two most concerned are perfectly sat- 
isfied with each other’s ages, why ought 
others to care? Now, if I loved a man who 
was an upright Christian, with no objec- 
tion in the way except having lived in the 
world 10 years less than myself, I should 
certainly marry him. Of course a girl(?) of 
30 ought to be capable of knowing if any 
man is worthy of her, whatever his age. To 
Heliotrope of New York, I would say, let 
the course of true love have its way and 
trust your best thoughts to lead you right. 
Speaking from personal experience I will 
say that I have known some very excellent 
men who were not much above 20.—[Forest. 





The nurse had been giving the twins a 
bath. Later, hearing the children laughing 
in bed, she said, “‘What are you children 
laughing about?” “Oh, nothing,” replied 
Edna, “only you have given Edith two 
baths, and haven’t zivén me any.” 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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French Achromatic Telescope 


GIVEN FOR 8 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every Subscriber is Entitled to our Year Book and 


Almanac for 1898. 
FOR N stpaid including A YEAR’SSUB- 
0 LY $2.15 CRIPTION TO OUR JOURNAL 


and the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1898. 


we. will send one of these telescopes 


This Telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers 
testify that it is equal to other instruments that cost 
from $5.00 to $15.00 each. 


High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at 
prices placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of 
moderate means. The telescope we now offer is just what the 
people want, a real philosophical instrument, at a low price. 


FARMERS, HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS, 
SAILORS, TRAVELERS, TOURISTS, AND, IN 
FACT, EVERYBODY, WILL FIND THIS 
INSTRUMENT INVALUABLE. 


Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles 
away. Hunters can distinguish game at great distances, and by 
this means not give warning of their approach. The Tourist can 
bring distant mountains, valleys and cities almost to his feet 
while anyone with this telescope will soon become familiar with 
different objects that before (from their great distance) he knew 
nothing of. Friends and acquaintances can be recognized at 
great distances and the instrument will prove both instructive 
and amusing to everyone. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extended. i 
164 inches; when closed, 6 akes: diameter, ii inches. ee 


FIVE LENSES. This useful and beautiful. instrument 
five lenses, of the best French manufacture. The object Cae 
are achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having different re- 
fractive and dispersive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted 
that the chromatic aberration produced by the one is corrected 
by the other, and the light emerges from the compound Jens un- 
decomposed, or free from color, objects at a long distance appear- 
ing clear and natural. 


BRASS SLIDES. The slides and mountings are made of brass, 
highly polished, the telescope tubes fitting closely into each other. 


BRASS SAFETY CAPS. Safety caps of polished brass cover 
the exposed ends of the instrument, keeping out dampness and 
dust when not in use. 


MOROCCO COVERED TUBES. The main tube or body of 
the telescope is covered with handsome French morocco, making 
it altogether a most excellent instrument. 

Each Telescope is furnished in a strong, cloth-covered case. It 
ja stronasy made and cannot get out of order, but will last for a 

ifetime. 


HOW FAR YOU CAN SEE WITH IT. 


If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock 
at a distance of five miles. A man who is one mile away will 
appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are 
familiar can be recognized at a distance of three or four miles. 
The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are supposed to 
be mountains or extinct craters on the surface of the moon can be 
seen plainly with the glass. 

There is not a man, woman or child who cannot find uses for 
such a glass almost every day of their lives. Many of our customers 
write us that they never had so much pleasure and enjoyment 
from a small investment as this telescope afforded them. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF IT, 


ALL WE CLAIMED FOR IT.—I received the telescope by mail in good 
order and am more than pleased with it. I find it better than I expected 
and all you claim for it. I have let others try it and they all pronounce it a 
very clear, distinct glass, as good as y ever saw for its size.—[Geo. B. 
Harris, Centerville, R. 1. 

EQUAL TO A $15 INSTRUMENT.—I have compared your Tele- 
scope with a field glass costing $15 and with another of English manufac- 
ture of three inches more length costing 87, and consider the power'of yours 
fully equal to cither of the higher priced glasses.—(George H. Northrop, 
Naugatuck, Ct. 

SEES THIRTY MILES.—The French Achromatic Telescope I received of 
you gives good satisfaction. Rocks, trees and bushes are distinctly seen 
at the top of Smoky Mountain from our residence, 30 miles distant.(M. 
F, Johnson, Maryville, Tenn. 

WORTH FOUR TIMES ITS COST.—The French Achromatic Telescope 
ordered of you some time since _is indeed a superb instrument. I have fre- 

uently observed the nail heads in a barn wall at a distance of half a mile. 
‘our times its cost would not induce me to part with it.—({Marquis P. 
Truax, Almo, Ind. 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send 
to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





















































































GILT EDCE 


POTATO DICCER. 


N EE D | Every potato grower to 

s write at once for testi- 
mony enough to convince him that this is the best 
digger made, regardless of price, also SPECIAL 


PRICE to first purchaser in unoccupied terri- 
tory. Agents Wanted. 
Box 808, 


D.Y.HALLOGK & SONS, Jowex. 


HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, and 

WOOD-SAWING MACHINES, 

~d n 









GET fe One, 
ae =Sa } Two, 

THE or 
BEST Three 
= =—— Horse 


If you want the best Horse Power and Threshing 
Machine or Wood Saw, get the GRAY. If you want 
the best Horse Power for Cream Separator, Ensilage 
Cutter, or other ek = machinery, get the GRAY. 
50-page pamphlet ’ 
Free. Address A. W. GRAY S SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

P.O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, vt. 


EEBNERS 275" HORSE POWER 
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, 7 Fnsilage and Dry Fodder Cat- 
Bie Gorn Bhelle: dy, Pere obs ae no 
BNER é& NS, Lansdale, Pa. U. 8. A- 


TOBACCO LEAF. 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. Its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A practical 
handbook on the most approved methods in growing, har- 
vesting, curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an ac- 
count of the operations in every department of tobacco 
manufacture. The contents of this book are based on act- 
ual experiments in field, curing barn, packing house, fac- 
tory and laboratory. It isthe only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the standard practical 
and scientific authority on the whole subject of tobacco 
for many years. Profusely illustrated, with ees of 
150 original engravings; upwards of 500 pages. Cloth,12mo. 
Postpaid, $2.00 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette Pl.,New York, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


POTASH. 


To underfeed and overwork an animal is 
not economy. It is equally unwise to treat 
your soil in like manner. In these days of 
small profits it is necessary to get the largest 
crops from the least number of acres. This 
can be accomplished by thorough cultiva- 
tion, suitable rotation and proper use of fer- 
tilizers. Failures occur whenever fertilizers 
are deficient in Potash. 

If you want to learn all about fertilizers, their com- 
position, use and effect, send for our free illustrated 
pamphlets on this subject. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. Y. 








“SOUBie SPIRAL 
Fodder Shredder 


the machine that makes the famous 
_ ‘Keystone Corn Hay.” 
Converts all kinds of dry fodder—Corn, 
Cane, Sorgum, &c., into a soft, long fibre 
substance better than hay. Shreds green 
corn for ensilage. Shredded ensilage is 
better than any other. 
It packs closer, excludes more air and 
A is consequently sweeter. Don’t buy 
A Until you get our illustrated cata- 
4 logue. Sent free upon application, 
KEYSTONE MAN’P’G Co, 
A 32 River St., Sterling, Ils. 


AMAL ONMUALILISILLMA TOA 











GRAIN AND FERTILIZER 
Force feed throughout. Best workin 
market. Sows all kinds of grain wit 
Positively No Bunching. 
and prices to 

A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Manufacturers, York,/Pa. 


tESOFS GRINDING MILLS 


—~ are the best constructed, least 
"ect complicated and fastcst grind- 

3 ing mills made. On the market 
50years. Atthe World’s Colum- 

bian Expositionin 1898 they re- 

ceived the highest possible 
aw: 


DRILL. 


and handiest on the 
absolute regularity. 
Write for full particulars 
















page 
illustrated 
¥ catalogue. 
-- Millis sent on 
approval. Address, 
LEONARD D. 
HARRISON, 


Dept. $. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 





SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 








The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


all others. 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


points to all others. 


All Styles and Sizes. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





$75.00 to $625.00. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 


Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 








THOSE 





ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal. 
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| RURAL . ‘ 
( Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 

1 Advertised Price. r 


Following are some of the best books ; 
upon the subjects that interest farmers, 
) These and many others are more fully 
described in our free illustrated cata- 9 


logue. 


Sugar. 


= HERBERT MYRICK, assisted by PRor. W. 
C. Stusss. This book gives an account of 
what has been done in the cane and beet sugar 
industry of the United States, and just how it 
has been done. Reliable directions from ac- 
tual recent experience under American con- 
ditions are given that make it a guide to the 
farmer, capitalist and others now or likely to 
be interested in any way in the sugar indus- 
try. It is the first and only publication writ- 
ten on the basis of commercial experience 
during the past six years. It gives full 
directions for the culture of the beet and hints 
on location and management of factories. .50 


Greenhouse Construction. 


By L. R. Tarr. A complete treatise on 
greenhouse structures and arrangements of 
the various forms and styles of plant houses 
for professional florists as wellas amateurs. 
All the best and most improved structures are 
so fully and clearly described that anyone who 
desires to build a greenhouse will have no dif- 
ficulty in determining the kind best suited to 
his purpose, The modern and most success- 
ful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. The construction of hot- 
beds and frames receives appropriate atten- 
tion. [llustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Greenhouse Management. 


By L. R. Tart. This book forms an almost 
indispensable companion volume to Green- 
house Construction. In it the author gives 
the results of his many years’ experience, to- 
gether with that of the most successful florists 
and gardeners, in the management of growing 
plants under glass. So minute and practical 
are the various systems and methods of grow- 
ing and forcing roses, violets, carnations, and 
all the most important florists’ plants, as well 
as fruits and vegetables described, that by a 
careful study of this work and the following 
of its teachings, failure is almost impossible. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Residential Sites and Environments. 


By JosEPH FoRsyYTH JOHNSON, F. R. H. S. 
A handsome volume with 54 practical plans 
and diagrams, with lucid descriptive text and 
all necessary information for the development 
of the surroundings of a residence, showing 
principles and adaptations of planting suit- 
able to all requirements from villato mansion. 
Private gardeners and commercial men en- 
gaged in landscaping will find this the most 
modern, up-to-date and practical work obtain- 
able. ‘To amateurs this volume will prove in- 
valuable, enabling them to determine well in 
advance the form of development they prefer, 
and a reliable guide in or selection of ma- 
Cloth. 














terial. Royal quarto. 2.50 


The Traction Engine. 


By James H. Mapparp. Every feature in 
the operation of these machines is so accurate- 
ly described that any intelligent farmer may 
familiarize himself with the workings of them. 
It gives general descriptions of the traction 
engine, what to do and what not to do with it, 
the water supply, care and management of 
the boiler, management of the fire, with coal 
and wood, and every particular in its care and 
management. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Illustrated, small 12mo. Cloth. 1.00 

Our 100-page il- 


FREE CATALOGUE wre ed Sec. 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
¢ Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. 


; ORANGE JUDD COMPANY |; 


£ 52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
§ NEW YORK CHICAGO 











